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PREFACE 


The  history  of  Early  Western  Indian  miniature  painting  has  been  outlined  by 
me  in  my  book  The  Story  of  Kalakad  and  illustrative  examples  have  been  reproduced 
in  the  plates.  The  most  prolific  sources  of  material  for  that  school  of  miniature  paint- 
ing are  the  numerous  paper  manuscripts  of  two  Svetambara  Jain  works  entitled  the 
Kalpasutra  and  the  Kalakacaryakatha.  The  miniatures  of  the  latter  are  presented 
in  my  book  cited  above;  those  of  the  former  provide  the  subject  of  the  present  volume. 
The  frequency  with  which  the  Jains  illustrated  these  works  and  the  comparative 
rarity  of  illustrations  in  other  works  are  mentioned  in  my  Story  of  Kalaka,  and  the 
point  may  be  indicated  graphically  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  among  the  3,5^7 
manuscripts  lying  in  the  Jain  libraries  of  Limbdi ' only  manuscripts  of  these  two 
texts  are  listed  as  bearing  illustrations.  It  is  true  that  manuscripts  of  other  Jain 
texts  sometimes  carry  paintings  in  this  style,  but  the  number  of  their  illustrations 
is  few  and  the  subjects  as  far  as  I have  observed  are  limited  to  Tirthankaras,  monks, 
gods,  goddesses,  laymen,  and  lay  women.  No  other  Jain  work  has  yet  been  reported 
with  illustrations  in  this  style  that  represent  a series  of  events  narrated  in  the  accom- 
panying text.  Outside  the  Jain  environment  there  are  known  at  least  two  texts 
illustrated  with  series  of  miniatures  done  in  the  same  style,  namely  the  Vasanta 
Vilasa  (now  owned  by  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C.)  and  the  Magha 
Purana,  but  so  far  only  one  manuscript  of  each  has  been  published.  Of  the  Kalpasutra 
and  the  Kalakacaryakatha,  however,  dozens,  possibly  hundreds,  of  illustrated  manu- 
scripts are  in  existence;  of  these  two  works  the  Kalpasutra  is  the  commoner,  and 
the  number  of  events  it  illustrates  is  at  the  same  time  the  greater.  The  Kalpasutra  is, 
therefore,  the  storehouse  par  excellence  of  examples  of  this  school  of  painting. 

Miniatures  from  the  Kalpasutra  have  been  previously  published  chiefly  by  Dr.  W. 
Hiittemann,  who  gave  examples  in  color  and  in  black  and  white  from  a single  manu- 
script in  the  Museum  fiir  Volkerkunde,  Berlin,  and  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Coomaraswamy, 
who  gave  black  and  white  reproductions  of  the  miniatures  contained  in  a number  of 
manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.®  In  neither  of  these 
publications  was  the  author  able  to  illustrate  from  his  materials  as  many  scenes  as 
are  available  in  the  manuscripts  now  lying  in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  neither 
author  succeeded  in  identifying  correctly  all  the  scenes  he  had  before  him.  Dr.  Hutte- 
mann  gave  full  descriptions  of  a few  of  the  scenes  he  reported ; Dr.  Coomaraswamy 
gave  only  very  brief  indications  of  the  subject  matter.  My  present  work  aims  to 
present  at  least  one  example  of  every  scene  illustrated  in  the  Kalpasutra  manuscripts 
known  to  me  in  the  United  States,  and  to  give  sufficient  explanation  to  make  the 

1 Brown,  W.  Norman,  The  Story  of  Kalaka,  chap.  II,  pp.  13  ff.  Smithsonian  Institution,  Freer  Gallery  of  Art, 
Oriental  Studies  No.  i,  1933.  Examples  of  this  school  of  painting  are  now  known  from  A.D.  870  (see  Journ.  Amer. 
Oriental  Soc.,  vol.  53,  p.  309,  1933). 

2 The  catalogue  is  entitled:  Lirnbdina  Jaina  Jnanabhandarani  Hastalikbita  Prationurn  Sucipatra,  Bombay, 
Agamodaya  Samiti,  1928. 

® For  precise  bibliographical  references  see  below,  p.  2. 
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painting  fully  intelligible.  Presumably  the  scenes  offered  will  exemplify  almost  the 
entire  number  illustrated  in  those  Kalpasutra  manuscripts  that  employ  the  Early 
Western  Indian  style  of  painting.^  A few  points  in  some  of  the  paintings  are  still 
not  clear  to  me ; but  taken  as  a whole  this  work  should  form  a guide  to  the  Kalpasutra 
miniatures,  by  means  of  which  almost  any  scene  in  any  series  of  manuscript  illustra- 
tions of  that  work  executed  in  that  style  can  be  identified  at  a glance  without  the 
necessity  for  special  research. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  I have  been  aided  above  all  by  the  Freer  Gallery 
of  Art,  Washington,  which  has  gone  to  the  greatest  trouble  to  assemble  for  me 
materials  and  photographs.  Its  own  beautiful  manuscript  of  the  Kalpasutra  provides 
the  basis  of  the  catalogiie,  and  photographs  it  obtained  for  me  from  other  sources 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  work  to  attain  whatever  degree  of  completeness  it  may 
possess.  To  Mr.  J.  Ellerton  Lodge,  Curator  of  the  Freer  Gallery,  goes  my  especial 
gratitude  for  interest,  sympathy,  advice,  and  judgment  in  selecting  my  illustrations; 
and  to  Miss  Grace  Dunham  Guest,  Assistant  Curator,  my  appreciation  of  her  patient 
cooperation  in  collecting  materials. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  has  generously  assisted  me  with  the  full 
use  of  its  valuable  manuscripts,  and  in  this  connection  I have  also  to  thank  Dr.  Cooma- 
raswamy.  Curator  of  the  Indian  section  there,  who  took  great  pains  to  see  that  I 
got  all  that  I wanted. 

The  Heeramaneck  Galleries,  New  York,  have  been  equally  generous  in  providing 
me  with  material,  and  my  debt  can  easily  be  estimated  by  glancing  at  the  list  of  their 
manuscripts  from  which  I have  drawn  (see  in  my  Introduction). 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  gave  me  unhindered  use  of  its  fine  manuscript 
belonging  to  the  Edward  L.  Whittemore  Collection. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  each  of  which  owns  one  or  more  miniatures 
of  this  school,  placed  their  materials  at  my  disposal. 

Dr.  Helen  M.  Johnson  has  been  kind  enough  to  read  over  my  book  in  manuscript 
and  give  me  the  benefit  of  her  scholarship. 

Last  of  all,  I must  acknowledge  a debt  to  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Foundation,  on  which  I had  the  honor  to  hold  a fellowship  during  the  years  1928  to 
1929.  The  study  that  I was  specifically  appointed  by  the  Foundation  to  pursue  is 
represented  by  my  book.  The  Story  of  Kalaka,  but  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by 
the  Foundation  was  also  used  for  the  study  of  manuscripts  of  the  Kalpasutra  in 
Europe  and  India  and  especially  of  the  Early  Western  Indian  style  of  miniature 
painting,  and  the  present  work  is  therefore  in  part  a consequence  of  the  Foundation’s 
generosity. 

W.  Norman  Brown. 

Moylan,  Pennsylvania,  February  3,  1934. 


* There  are  also  manuscripts  illustrated  in  the  later,  Rajput-Mughal,  style  of  painting. 
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A Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
MINIATURE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE  JAINA  KALPASUTRA 
As  Executed  in  the  Early  Western  Indian  Style 

By  W.  NORMAN  BROWN 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Curator  of  Indian  Art  in  the 

Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art 

(With  45  Plates) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Kalpasutra/  a canonical  work  of  the  ^vetainbara  Jains,  is  in  three  parts. 
The  first  is  the  Jinacarita,  “ Lives  of  the  Jinas  (Victors,  Saviors)”;  it  carries  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  illustrations.  The  second  is  the  Sthavir avail,  ” Succession  of 
Pontiffs,”  which  is  less  abundantly  illustrated.  The  third  is  the  Samacari,  “ Rules  for 
Monks  at  the  Paryusana  Season  ” ; this  has  the  fewest  illustrations.  The  character 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  Kalpasutra  will  be  made  sufficiently  evident  for  our 
purposes  in  the  material  included  with  the  specific  description  of  the  illustrations. 

The  paintings  are  to  a large  extent  cliches  in  motif  and  composition,  but  within 
those  limits  great  variation  was  allowed  the  individual  artists.  Thus  a single  scene 
may  be  represented  with  a number  of  minor  variations,  as  that  of  Krishna  endeavor- 
ing to  bend  Aristanemi’s  arm  (figs.  104,  105).  So,  too,  the  quality  of  different  artists’ 
work  varies  greatly,  as  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  illustrations  reproduced  in 
this  book. 

The  general  character  of  Early  Western  Indian  miniature  painting  has  already 
been  described  by  me.®  A few  additional  remarks  should  be  made  here  with  reference 
to  the  Kalpasutra  specifically.  The  costumes  are  entirely  Indian.  In  the  case  of  lay 
figures  the  paintings  give  interesting  examples  of  contemporary  textile  designs  in 
Gujarat.  But  in  the  case  of  monks  and  nuns,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  various  designs  of 
white  or  red  dots  and  lines  over  a gold  background  represent  patterns  in  the  material 
of  the  robes.  The  use  of  these  dots  and  lines  over  gold  was  an  accepted  technique 
of  depicting  the  white  robe  (cf.  the  use  of  gold  for  white  in  fig.  21),  and  alternated 
with  the  use  of  pure  white  in  those  manuscripts  that  employ  a yellow  paint  instead 
of  gold.  In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  monks  probably, 
as  now,  wore  the  white  robe  unrelieved  by  pattern,  except  occasionally  for  a colored 
stripe  along  the  end. 

The  distinction  between  male  and  female  lay  figures  is  not  always  easy  to  observe, 
except  for  the  marks  on  the  forehead.  Women  usually  wear  the  spot  (tilaka)  ; men 

1 For  the  literary  history  of  the  Kalpasutra  see  M.  Winternitz,  Die  buddhistische  Litteratur  und  die  heiligen 
Texte  der  Jainas  (Geschichte  der  indischen  Litteratur,  2 Band,  Leipzig,  1920),  pp.  309  f.  The  language  of  the 
work  is  ArdhamagadhI  Prakrit.  In  the  second  (translated  into  English)  and  revised  edition  of  Professor  Win- 
ternitz’s  A History  of  Indian  Literature,  vol.  2 (Calcutta,  University  of  Calcutta,  1933),  the  Kalpasutra  is  discussed 
on  pp.  462-464. 

2 Br  chap.  II  (pp.  13-24)  ; Br  EA  (171-179).  For  abbreviations  see  below,  pp.  3-4. 
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wear  the  U-shaped  line,  which  is  sometimes  crossed  by  three  horizontal  lines.  A 
failure  to  note  this  point  precisely  has  sometimes  led  to  wrong  interpretation;  for 
example,  it  is  clear  that  the  king’s  attendants  were  male,  not  female  as  has  been  said.® 
There  are  occasional  exceptions  to  the  general  practice  of  forehead  marking,  as  when 
King  Siddhartha  wears  the  tilaka  (fig.  34).  Monks  have  no  forehead  mark  at  all,  or 
else  wear  the  tilaka;  Tirthankaras  have  either  the  tilaka  or  the  U-sign.  Nuns  seem 
to  bear  no  forehead  mark,  but  they  can  always  be  distinguished  from  monks  by  the 
treatment  of  the  robe,  which  covers  the  whole  body  and  extends  up  behind  the  neck 
and  head,  while  with  monks  it  leaves  one  shoulder  bare  and  stops  at  the  neck.  Lay- 
women  regularly  wear  a bodice.  Men,  like  women,  have  long  hair.  ( See  fig.  40. ) 

The  manuscripts  from  which  I have  drawn  my  illustrations  are  14  in  number, 
all  paper,  of  which  the  oldest  (Hf)  is  dated  = A. D.  1460,  and  the  next  oldest 
(M 18. 104)  is  dated  = A.D.  1462.^  From  some  I have  selected  many  paintings;  from 
others  only  a few.  In  giving  citations  I indicate  the  manuscript,  the  folio  number, 
and  the  side  of  the  folio,  whether  recto  (r)  or  verso  (v).  The  manuscripts  are  listed 
below,  with  my  abbreviations. 

B. 17.2276  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  MS.  of  the  Kalpasutra  and  the  Kalakacaryakathanaka. 
106  folios,  with  17  miniatures  (15  of  the  Kalpasutra;  2 of  the  Kalakacaryakathanaka). 
Not  dated,  possibly  fifteenth  century.  Figures  3,  10,  36,  47  (total  of  4). 

B17.2277  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  MS.  of  the  Kalpasutra  and  the  Kalakasurikathanaka. 
78  folios,  with  34  miniatures  (28  of  the  Kalpasutra;  6 of  the  Kalakasurikathanaka). 
Dated  Sainvat  1554  = A.D.  1497.  Figures  7,  19,  46,  48,  49,  132,  145  (total  of  7). 

B17.2278  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  MS.  of  the  Kalpasutra  (Jinacarita  and  Sthaviravali 
only).  107  folios,  with  27  miniatures.  Not  dated,  probably  sixteenth  century.  Figures  93, 
131,  141  (total  of  3). 

B22.364  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  MS.  of  the  Kalpasutra.  147  folios  (nos.  16,  29,  43 
missing),  with  39  miniatures.  Dated  = A.D.  1494.  Figures  12,  133,  134,  147  (total  of  4). 

Cleve  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Edward  L.  Whittemore  Collection.  MS.  of  the  Kalpasutra. 
Originally  of  more  than  76  folios  (nos.  i,  47,  69-72,  and  some  after  76  missing),  with  24 
preserved  miniatures.  Not  dated,  probably  fifteenth  century.  Figures  41,  71,  98  (total 
of  3)- 

Fr  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington.  MS.  of  the  Kalpasutra  and  Kalakacaryakatha.  124 
folios,  with  50  miniatures  (43  of  the  Kalpasutra;  7 of  the  Kalakacaryakatha).  Not  dated, 
probably  fifteenth  century  (for  a full  page  of  this  MS.  in  full  color  see  Br  pi.  12).  Figures 
2,  4,  6,  9,  14,  16,  18,  42,  50,  51,  53,  55,  58,  61,  64,  67,  68,  70,  72,  73,  77,  80,  81,  90,  96, 
100,  103,  108,  III,  115,  119,  124,  128,  130,  136,  139,  146,  150,  151,  152  (total  of  40). 

^ Statement  in  C 35  (for  explanation  of  abbreviation  see  p.  3).  There  is  also  no  reason  to  believe  that  women 
observed  seclusion  as  stated  in  C 75. 

^ Some  older  dated  illustrated  paper  MSS.  of  the  Kalpasutra  are  mentioned  in  the  following  places;  Velankar, 
Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  Library,  no.  1429,  dated  = A.D.  1415;  Jacobi, 
The  Kalpasutra  of  Bhadrabahu,  p.  28,  Leipzig,  1879,  a MS.  dated  = A.D.  1427 ; MS.  no.  512  in  the  Limbdi  catalogue 
(see  above.  Preface,  note  2),  dated  — A.D.  1457.  I once  published  examples  from  a paper  MS.  as  of  A.D.  1147, 
but  the  date  is  false  (see  Br  20)  ; Dr.  Hirananda  M.  Sastri,  in  Jaina  Gazette  (Madras),  vol.  28,  p.  113,  1932, 
claims  to  have  illustrated  paper  MSS.  of  the  eleventh  century,  but  offers  no  evidence.  Of  palm-leaf  MSS.  illus- 
trating scenes  from  the  Kalpasutra  I know  two:  one  of  the  “thirteenth  century”  (specific  date  not  given)  used 
for  five  illustrations  in  full  color  in  C.  J.  Shah,  Jainism  in  North  India  800  B.C.-A.D.  526,  1932,  corresponding 
to  our  figures  4,  81,  87,  97  and  100,  130;  the  second  is  dated  Sarnvat  927  = A.D.870,  and  has  five  illustrations 
corresponding  to  our  figures  2,  3 (in  place  in  text  but  in  representation  more  like  our  figure  150),  58,  146,  80. 
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Ha  Heeramaneck  Galleries,  New  York.  MS.  of  the  Kalpasutra  and  Kalakacaryakatha.  162 
folios  (nos.  52  and  53  missing,  with  their  nos.  written  on  no.  51  ; 2 folios  bearing  no.  28), 
with  87  miniatures  (79  of  the  Kalpasutra;  8 of  the  Kalakacaryakatha).  Not  dated, 
probably  sixteenth  century.  Figures  5,  8,  ii,  20,  34,  35,  38,  39,  45,  52,  59,  62,  63,  66,  69, 
78,  79,  82,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  94,  97,  loi,  102,  106,  109,  112,  113,  114,  116,  117,  123, 
125,  126,  127,  135,  137,  138,  140  (total  of  42). 

Hb  Heeramaneck  Galleries,  New  York.  MS.  of  the  Kalpasutra.  141  folios  (nos.  i,  2,  139 
missing;  no.  2 has  been  recopied),  with  43  miniatures.  Not  dated,  probably  sixteenth 
century.  Figures  17,  43,  91,  99,  no,  121  (total  of  6). 

He  Heeramaneck  Galleries,  New  York.  MS.  of  the  Kalpasutra.  129  folios,  with  50  miniatures. 
Dated  Samvat  I577  = A.D.  1520.  Figures  15,  104  (total  of  2). 

Hd  Heeramaneck  Galleries,  New  York.  MS.  of  the  Kalpasutra  with  commentary.  75  folios, 
with  20  miniatures  and  spaces  reserved  for  many  others  that  were  not  painted  in.  Dated 
Sanivat  I559  = A.D.  1502.  Figures  40,  142  (total  of  2). 

He  Heeramaneck  Galleries,  New  York.  MS.  of  the  Kalpasutra.  147  folios,  with  48  miniatures. 
Dated  Samvat  1569  = A. D.  1512.  Figures  95,  105,  107  (total  of  3). 

Hf  Heeramaneck  Galleries,  New  York.  MS.  of  the  Kalpasutra  and  Kalakacaryakatha.  82 
folios,  with  24  miniatures  (19  of  the  Kalpasutra,  and  5 of  the  Kalakacaryakatha). 
Dated  Sainvat  I5I7  = A.D.  1460.  Figure  74  (total  of  i). 

Hg  Heeramaneck  Galleries,  New  York.  MS.  of  the  Kalpasutra.  143  folios,  with  64  miniatures. 
Not  dated,  probably  late  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  century.  Figures  i,  13,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  37,  44,  54,  56,  57,  60,  65,  75,  76,  83,  89,  92,  120, 
122,  129,  143,  144,  148,  149  (total  of  34). 

M18.104  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  MS.  of  the  Kalpasutra,  originally  having 
78  folios.  7 miniatures  from  this  MS.  are  in  the  Metropolitan,  2 in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston  (MS.  19.142),  i in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Cambridge,  and  i in  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts.  Dated  Samvat  i5i9=A.D.  1462.  Figure  118  (total  of  i). 

The  works  of  reference  most  frequently  cited  in  this  volume  are  listed  below 
with  the  abbreviations  I employ : 

AS  The  Acarahgasutra.  Cited  by  section.  The  citations  are  accompanied  by  references  to 
Jacobi’s  translation  (see  below  under  “ Jtr  ”),  which  is  cited  by  page. 

B1  The  Life  and  Stories  of  the  Jaina  Savior  Parsvanatha.  Baltimore : The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1919.  Analysis  of  Bhavadevasuri’s  Parsvanathacaritra.  Cited  by  page. 

Br  W.  Norman  Brown,  The  Story  of  Kalaka.  Washington:  Smithsonian  Institution,  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art,  Oriental  Studies  No.  i,  1933.  Cited  by  page. 

BrEA  W.  Norman  Brown,  Early  Vaishnava  Miniature  Paintings  from  Western  India,  Eastern 
Art,  vol.  2,  1930,  pp.  167-206.  Cited  by  page  and  figure. 

C Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy,  Catalogue  of  the  Indian  Collections  in  the  Museum  of  Eine 
Arts,  Boston : Part  IV,  Jaina  Paintings  and  Manuscripts.  Boston : Museum  of  Eine  Arts, 
1924.  Cited  by  page  and  plate. 

CA  Jarl  Charpentier,  Studien  fiber  die  indische  Erzahlungsliteratur.  4.  Devendra’s  tlka  zu 
Uttarajjhayana  XXII.  Ein  jainistischer  Beitrag  zur  Krsna-Sage,  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen 
morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  64,  pp.  397-429,  1910.  Has  the  story  of  Aristanemi, 
or  Nemi,  the  twenty-second  Tirthankara.  Cited  by  page. 

CP  Jarl  Charpentier,  Die  Legende  des  heiligen  Parsva,  des  23.  tirthakara  der  Jainas.  Aus 
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In  the  remainder  of  this  volume  I present  the  illustrations  with  my  explanatory 
comment  on  the  pages  facing  the  plates.  The  story  opens  with  the  life  of  Mahavira, 
the  twenty-fourth  of  the  Jain  Tirthankaras  (Saviors),  then  goes  to  the  life  of  Parsva, 
the  twenty-third  Tirthankara,  then  to  that  of  Aristanemi  (or  Nemi)  the  twenty- 
second.  The  Tirthankaras  from  the  twenty-second  back  to  the  second  are  mentioned 
but  no  stories  are  told  concerning  them.  The  text  then  takes  up  the  life  of  Rsabha 
(or  Adisvara),  the  first  Tirthankara.  With  this  the  Jinacarita  is  concluded.  There 
follows  the  Sthaviravali,  an  enumeration  of  the  Sthaviras  (pontiffs)  of  the  order 
founded  by  Mahavira.  Finally  comes  the  Samacari,  the  rules  for  monks  at  the 
Paryusana  season. 

My  method  is  to  cite  the  pertinent  sections  of  KS,  giving  as  much  of  the  story 
as  is  necessary  to  make  the  picture  clear.  When  KS  is  too  brief  for  clarity,  as  is  often 
the  case,  I draw  information  from  other  sources.  Then  follows  a description  of  the 
painting  and  any  further  comment  that  seems  to  me  useful.  Reference  is  also  made 
to  similar  scenes  published  elsewhere. 

Many  scenes  are  reproduced  in  varying,  synonymous  examples,  to  illustrate 
the  scene’s  chief  variations.  The  paintings  are  generally  accompanied  by  marginal 
legends  in  Sanskrit,  often  bad,  or  Gujarati,  which  I quote  when  they  help. 
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Plate  i 

Fig.  I.  Hg,2r.  The  five  auspicious  events  in  Mahavira’s  life.  KS  i (Jtr  217).  The  five 
auspicious  events  in  MahavTra’s  life  happened  when  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the  asterism 
Uttaraphalgunl.  In  Uttaraphalgunl  (i)  he  descended  fi'om  heaven,  (2)  was  removed  from  De- 
vananda’s  womb  to  Trisala’s,  (3)  was  born,  (4)  tore  out  his  hair  and  became  an  ascetic,  (5)  obtained 
omniscience.  But  ( 6)  in  Svati  he  entered  nirvana. 

This  list  of  five  auspicious  events  does  not  correspond  with  the  usual  five  of  a Tirthankara. 
According  to  PSM,  under  panca-kallanaya , they  are  (i)  descent  from  heaven  (cyavana),  (2) 
birth  (jannia),  (3)  initiation  (diksd),  (4)  omniscience  (kevalajndna) , and  (5)  nirvana.  These 
are  the  scenes  represented  in  our  painting  and  discussed  in  detail  under  our  figures  2,  58,  73,  80,  81. 

In  our  painting  the  top  register  shows  Mahavira  as  a god  in  heaven  and  his  birth ; the  middle 
register  shows  him  plucking  out  his  hair;  the  bottom  register  shows  his  samavasarana  (that  is,  his 
omniscience — the  paintings  frequently  use  the  title  jndna  for  that  scene)  and  his  nirvana  as  a Siddha. 

The  title  of  the  picture  is  guaranteed  for  us  by  the  legend  parsvapancakaly&naka  (five  auspicious 
events  in  the  life  of  ParAa),  which  in  the  same  MS.  accompanies  the  corresponding  illustration 
for  ParAa  (our  fig.  92). 

Fig.  2.  Fr,ir  (cf.  Hii  49,  71  f. ; C 41,  45,  54,  pis.  I.i,  IV. i,  XV.i).  Mahavira  in  the  Puspottara 
heaven.  KS  2 (Jtr  218).  Before  descending  to  the  earth  for  his  final  existence  in  the  sanisara  (round 
of  birth),  Mahavira  had  dwelt  in  the  Puspottara  heaven  for  20  sdgaropamas  (an  incalculable  period 
of  time;  cf.  Kirfel  339).  He  descended  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  Asadha,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  to  take  the  form  of  an  embryo  in  the  womb  of  the  BrMimanl  Devananda, 
in  the  town  of  Kundagrama. 

On  a lion-throne  sits  Mahavira,  dressed  only  in  a loincloth  (Hii  71  also  sees  shoes  in  similar 
figures),  but  crowned  and  fully  ornamented.  He  is  in  the  cross-legged  padindsam  posture,  called 
by  the  Jains  paryafika  (Jo  359),  the  hands  lying  one  upon  the  other  with  palms  upward.  Above 
Mahavira  is  an  honorific  parasol,  and  above  this  are  two  elephants  (direction-elephants,  dinndga) 
with  trunks  upraised  in  the  conventional  attitude  of  sprinkling  water,  constituting  a symbol  of 
fertilizing  clouds  and  hence  of  general  auspiciousness.  Below  them  on  a level  with  Mahavira’s  head, 
in  small  architectural  units,  are  seated  two  heavenly  musicians  (gandharva) , dressed  in  lower 
garment  {dhoti)  and  scarf,  playing  flutes.  Beside  the  body  of  Mahavira,  under  pointed  arches, 
stand  two  fly-whisk  bearers.  In  the  bottom  corners  are  seated  two  other  attendants  with  hands 
upraised.  Over  the  top  of  the  picture  is  a band  of  swans  (hamsas)  in  an  arch.  Conventionalized 
flowers  fill  in  the  upper  corners. 

Similar  scenes  with  otheiUrirthankaras  appear  in  our  figures  87,  loi,  102,  116. 

In  a variant  (Hg  i,  not  illustrated  in  this  work)  the  future  Tirthankara  is  seated  cross-legged 
without  the  throne  being  shown.  Beside  him  are  the  two  attendants.  In  the  upper  corners  are  two 
duplicates  of  himself  in  smaller  size  and  below  him  are  two  others. 

Fig.  3.  Bi7.2276,2  (cf.  C 41,  pi.  1. 2).  A Tirthankara  as  teacher.  KS  2 (Jtr  218).  The  figure 
seems  to  symbolize  the  23  Tirthankaras  mentioned  in  the  text  as  preceding  Mahavira. 

A Tirthankara  in  monk’s  garb  sits  within  a spired  throne.  His  legs  are  crossed  with  soles 
upward  ; his  right  hand  holds  up  a rosary  before  his  breast ; his  left  hand  lies  in  his  lap.  The  ears 
are  long  and  pierced  with  large  holes  in  the  pendulous  lobes.  On  the  subsidiary  corner  spires  of 
the  throne  roof  are  two  parrots. 

The  nature  of  the  spired  throne  is  indicated  by  other  paintings  from  the  KS  MSS.,  which 
show  it  from  the  side  (see  our  figs.  7,  9,  et  passim).  It  represents  the  seat  of  a Jina  image  under 
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the  principal  spire  of  a temple  or  in  a heavenl}^  palace  or  car  (vimana),  conventionalized  as  an 
honorific  seat  for  any  distinguished  being.  In  side  views  the  spire  is  pushed  back  or  tilted  back  to 
allow  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  honored  one.  Often  the  inside  wall  of  the  spire  is  decorated  (cf. 
fig.  9).  From  this  kind  of  seat  is  probably  derived  the  seat  used  by  monks  (cf.  Br  17,118),  and  in 
modern  wooden  examples  of  the  latter  the  spire  is  reduced  to  a flat  back,  leaning  backwards,  with 
little  or  no  indication  of  the  spire  other  than  a rounding  at  the  top. 

For  similar  compositions  see  our  figures  4,  145. 

Fig.  4.  Fr,2r  (cf.  Sh  pi.  XIV ; Hfi  50  ff.,  fig.  i ; C 45,  54,  pis.  IV. 2,  XV. 2).  A TTrthankara 
and  the  eight  auspicious  symbols.  KS  2 ( Jtr  218)  ; cf.  under  our  figure  3.  The  one  figure  apparently 
symbolizes  the  23  TTrthankaras  who  preceded  Mahavira  (C  54  takes  it  for  Mahavira,  but  the 
identification  hardly  seems  correct,  for  at  this  point  Mahavira  had  not  yet  become  a monk) . 

In  a spired  throne  viewed  from  the  front  sits  a Tirthankara  (as  in  our  fig.  3),  right  hand 
upheld  in  a gesture  of  teaching  (kafakahasta) , not  holding  the  rosary  as  in  our  figure  3 (so  also 
without  the  rosary  in  C pi.  XV. 2,  but  with  it  in  C pi.  IV.2),  under  the  right  arm  the  monk’s  broom 
(rajoharana) , on  the  right  shoulder  the  monk’s  mouth-cloth  (mukhavastrika) . He  is  dressed  in  the 
white  robe  of  the  Svetambara  monks,  the  whiteness  being  indicated  by  white  dots  over  a gold 
background.  On  each  side  of  the  Tirthankara  stands  a monk,  evidently  a disciple,  with  hands  joined 
in  adoration.  Above  the  Tirthankara  are  four  of  the  eight  auspicious  symbols,  below  him  the 
remaining  four. 

The  eight  auspicious  objects  (astamangala)  are  regularly  associated  with  the  Tirthankaras. 
Hu  brings  out  this  point  in  a long  discussion,  but  he  did  not  have  in  the  Berlin  MS.  a painting 
showing  them  and  a Tirthankara  together.  In  the  MSS.  to  which  I have  had  access  I have  not  found 
an  instance  of  the  auspicious  objects  separated  from  a Tirthankara,  but  Hii  54  gives  a line  drawing 
of  such  a miniature  and  Sh  pi.  XIV  reproduces  one  in  full  color  from  a palm-leaf  MS. 

These  eight  auspicious  objects,  starting  with  our  upper  left-hand  corner,  are:  mirror  (dappana, 
darpana),  throne  of  distinction  (bhadddsana,  bhadrasana),  powder-vase  {vaddhamanaga,  var- 
dhanidnaka) , full  water  vessel  (kalasa,  kalasa),  pair  of  fish  (matsyayugfna) , the  sirivaccha  (srivatsa)  ^ 
symbol,  the  nandiydvatta  (nandyavarta)  symbol,  and  the  sotthiya  (svasftka)  symbol.® 

5 The  eight  auspicious  objects  are  mentioned  in  Jo  113,  and  discussed  in  Hii  50-54.  The  full  jar  is  discussed 
by  Coomaraswamy,  Yaksas,  pt.  II,  pp.  61-64,  Washington:  Smithsonian  Institution,  1931.  The  two  eyes  associated 
with  the  jar,  not  explained  by  Coomaraswamy,  are  said  by  tlii  to  symbolize  the  clairvoyant  knowledge  (ohinana, 
avadhijnana)  which  sees  to  the  uttermost  limits  (cf.  Jo  105,  109,  188,  201).  Possibly  the  association  of  the  eyes 
with  the  vessel  of  plenty  (clouds)  may  indicate  that  they  are  a vestigial  representation  of  the  sun,  which  sees  all 
and  knows  all  (cf.  also  Atharva  Veda  19.53.3,  where  the  full  jar  is  before  Time  = the  Sun,  and  may  be  the  sky 
full  of  rain).  The  vardhamanaka  and  srivatsa  symbols  are  treated  by  Coomaraswamy,  Ostasiatische  Zeitschr.,  pp. 
181-182,  1927-28;  and  by  Johnson,  E.  H.,  Journ.  Roy.  Asiatic  Soc.,  pp.  558  f.,  1931;  and  ibid.,  pp.  393  ff.,  1932.  A 
brief  and  popular  survey  of  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  the  swastika  is  given  by  W.  N.  Brown  in  a pamphlet.  The 
Swastika,  New  York,  Emerson  Books,  Inc.,  1933. 
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Plate  2 

Fig.  5.  Ha,4v.  The  BrahnianT  Devananda  on  her  couch.  KS  3 (Jtr  219).  When  Mahavira 
descended  from  heaven  to  take  form  as  an  embryo  in  the  womb  of  the  Brahman!  Devananda,  she 
was  lying  on  her  couch  resting  fitfully,  now  sleeping,  now  waking. 

Devananda,  dressed  in  bodice  {coll),  lower  garment  {dhoti),  and  scarf  {dupatta),  rests  upon 
a bed  with  a flowered  coverlet,  half  sitting  up  with  the  support  of  a bolster,  left  leg  crossed  over  the 
right,  with  a maid  in  attendance.  She  is  fully  ornamented  and  wears  a diadem  in  her  hair ; behind 
her  head  is  the  large  aureole  usually  accompanying  female  figures.  The  maid  is  dressed  similarly, 
but  less  elaborately,  and  also  has  an  aureole.  In  the  maid’s  right  hand  is  an  object  shaped  like  a 
lotus-bud.  The  bed  is  massive  and  is  supported  by  curved  legs.  Beneath  it  are  two  objects,  con- 
cerning which  I am  in  doubt.  The  one  at  the  left  might  be  a brazier  (cf.  fig.  44,  or  an  incense 
burner,  cf.  KS  32),  here  represented  because  it  would  be  a part  of  the  usual  bedroom  equipment 
even  though  the  time  is  summer  and  it  is  not  in  use,  or  it  might  be  a footstool.  It  is  possibly  the 
object  which  Hii  63  thinks  is  a sacrificial  altar  with  burning  butter-balls.  The  other  object  looks 
like  a basket  or  a jar.  Overhead  is  an  elaborate  canopy. 

Fig.  6.  Fr,3v  (cf.  Hi!  56  ff.,  Tafel  i ; C 50,  pi.  XI. 4).  Devananda  and  the  fourteen  lucky 
dreams.  KS  3-4  (Jtr  219).  On  the  night  when  Mahavira  descended  from  the  Puspottara  heaven 
to  take  form  as  an  embryo  in  the  womb  of  the  Brahman!  Devananda,  she  had  the  fourteen 
auspicious  great  dreams;  namely,  (i)  an  elephant,  (2)  a bull,  (3)  a lion,  (4)  the  anointing  of  the 
goddess  Sr!,  (5)  a garland,  (6)  the  moon,  (7)  the  sun,  (8)  a banner,  (9)  a full  jar,  (10)  a lotus 
lake,  (ii)  an  ocean  of  milk,  (12)  a celestial  palace,  (13)  a heap  of  jewels,  (14)  a brilliant  smoke- 
less fire.® 

At  the  bottom  of  the  scene  lies  Devananda  on  her  couch,  dressed  almost  as  in  our  figure  5,  and 
in  almost  the  same  attitude,  although  there  is  a slight  difference  in  the  gesture  of  the  right  hand. 
The  attendant  is  not  represented,  nor  the  bedstead,  nor  the  canopy.  Above  Devananda  the  fourteen 
dreams  appear  in  three  registers,  reading  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  left  to  right  in  the  order  of 
the  KS  text.  Although  the  text  specifically  states  that  the  fourth  dream  is  the  anointing  {abhiscya) 
of  Sr!,  the  elephants  that  usually  appear  in  the  composition  sprinkling  her  with  water  are  not 
represented,  and  the  omission  is  common  in  the  KS  illustrations. 

Similar  subjects  are  treated  in  our  figures  18-33;  ^ fuller  statement  of  the  dreams  appears 
under  figures  21-33. 

Fig.  7.  Bi7.2277,5  (cf.  C 45,  50,  54,  pis.  IV. 5,  XI.8,  XVI.8).  Sakra  on  throne,  with  court. 

KS  14  (Jtr  222-223).  At  the  time  when  Mahavira  took  the  form  of  an  embryo  in  the  womb  of  the 
Brahman!  Devananda,  the  god  Sakra,  who  is  chief  of  the  64  Jain  Indras  and  the  great  deus  ex 
machina  of  Jain  legend,  was  seated  on  his  throne  in  the  Saudharma  Kalpa  heaven,  in  the  celestial 
abode  Saudharma  Avatanisaka,  in  the  council-hall  (.yaf^/ul)  Sudharma,  enjoying  the  pleasures  per- 
taining to  his  divinity,  namely,  story-telling,  dramatic  performances,  singing,  and  instrumental  music 
of  lute  {vuia)  and  drums. 

Sakra  is  seated  on  his  spired  throne  (cf.  under  fig.  3),  bearing  in  three  of  his  four  hands  the 
thunderbolt  {vajra,  which  C calls  a trident),  an  elephant-goad,  and  a lotus-bud  (or  possibly  jewel 
or  fruit).  His  scarf  is  elaborately  patterned  with  swans.  Before  him  are  seated  three  attendants, 
gods  {devas),  each  with  four  arms,  in  an  attitude  of  reverence.  They  have  attributes  similar  to 
Sakra’s  and  are  possibly  meant  to  be  some  of  the  lesser  Indras,  in  any  case  the  gods  mentioned  in 
the  KS  text. 

For  a sculptural  representation  of  a similar  scene,  coming  from  early  in  the  Christian  era  (first 
or  second  century),  see  Sh  pi.  XXV.  Mr.  Shah  (following  Smith,  V.  A.,  The  Jain  Stupa  and  other 
Antiquities  of  Mathura,  1901)  labels  the  scene  “ Female  dancers  rejoicing  at  Nemesa’s  feat  ” (for 
which  feat  see  our  figs.  14-16),  but  it  is  so  much  like  the  MS.  paintings  of  Sakra  on  his  throne  with 
his  court  that  I believe  it  should  be  identified  as  the  same  subject. 

® On  dreams  cf.  B1  189.  The  “ seventy-two  dreams  ” are  mentioned  in  Jacobi,  Sanatkumaracaritam  ( from 
Haribhadra’s  Neminathacaritam)  Abh.  d.  Bayer,  akad.  d.  Wissen.,  philos.-philol.  u.  hist.  Klasse,  vol.  31,  no.  2,  pp. 
27 f.,  67,  1921;  see  also  Barnett,  L.  D.,  Antagada-Dasao,  pp.  16  ff.;  also  Hemacandra  in  M 10.3. 147  ff. 
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Plate  3 

Fig.  8.  Ha,9r  (cf.  under  fig.  7).  Sakra  on  throne,  with  court.  KS  14  (Jtr  222-223).  See 
under  figure  7. 

Sakra  is  seated  on  a throne  of  honor  (bhadrdsana,  see  under  fig.  4)  and  not  in  the  usual  spired 
seat  with  platform  (figs.  7,  9).  He  has  attributes  as  in  figure  7 ; the  lower  right  hand  is  closed  with 
index  finger  upright.  He  is  fully  ornamented,  as  required  according  to  the  text,  and  wears  garments 
woven  in  definitely  indicated  patterns.  His  right  foot  is  folded  upon  the  seat,  his  left  hangs  before 
it  and  rests  upon  a footstool.  Behind  him  stands  a male  attendant  with  a fly-whisk  (camara)  ; over 
him  and  the  fly-whisk  bearer  are  two  honorific  parasols.  Before  8akra  in  two  registers  are  seven 
figures.  The  arrangement  in  registers  does  not  mean  that  those  in  the  upper  are  occupying  a 
higher  position  in  the  room  than  those  in  the  lower ; it  results  merely  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
vention that  one  figure  in  the  drawing  must  not  be  set  before  another,  and  is  an  accompaniment  of  the 
Indian  convention  of  vertical  perspective  (airplane  view).  In  the  top  register  are  two  male  musicians 
playing  drum  and  flute,  and  a female  dancer.  In  the  lower  register  are  four  males  of  the  court, 
seated  on  low  seats  or  cushions  probably  meant  to  be  lesser  thrones  than  Sakra’s.  These  are  possibly 
the  four  direction-guardian  (lokapala)  gods  mentioned  in  KS  14,  or  else  just  four  gods  represent- 
ing the  entire  court,  for  Sakra  is  described  in  the  passage  as  the  chief  of  all  the  gods.  The  painting 
has  a legend  indrasahhdnafaka , “ entertainment  in  the  court  of  Indra.” 

Fig.  9.  Fr,9r  (cf.  Hu  60;  C 46,  50,  54,  pis.  IV. 6,  XI.  10,  XVI. 12).  Sakra  reverences  Mahavira’s 
embryo.  KS  15-16  (Jtr  223-225).  Sakra,  by  the  power  of  his  avadhi  (all-seeing)  knowledge,  saw 
that  Mahavira  had  descended  to  the  earth.  He  left  his  throne,  took  off  his  bejewelled  shoes, 
arranged  his  garments,^  folded  his  hands  in  a gesture  of  worship,  advanced  seven  or  eight  steps 
towards  the  Tirthankara,  bent  his  left  knee  and  rested  upon  the  right,  touched  the  earth  with  his 
head  three  times,  joined  his  hands  and  put  them  to  his  head,  and  then,  after  addressing  all  the  holy 
beings,  spoke  in  praise  (sakrastava)  to  IMahavTra. 

At  the  right  is  Sakra  kneeling  with  hands  held  before  him  in  worship,  and  behind  him  is  his 
spired  seat  from  which  he  has  stepped  forth.  Above  him  is  his  honorific  parasol.  Clouds  appear 
at  the  top  of  the  picture.  The  wall  painting  inside  the  spire  is  clearly  shown.  Sakra  appears  to  be 
kneeling  on  a brick  platform. 

Fig.  10.  Bi7.2276,9  (cf.  C 42,  pi.  I.9).  Sakra  reverences  Mahavira’s  embryo.  KS  15-16  (Jtr 
223-225).  See  under  figure  8. 

In  this  representation  Mahavira  appears,  although  not  as  an  embryo  but  as  a god  in  the  Pus- 
pottara  heaven  (cf.  fig.  2).  The  detail  is  less  elaborate  than  in  figure  i.  Beside  Mahavira’s  head 
are  two  swans  holding  lotuses.  Sakra  is  not  kneeling,  as  related  in  the  KS  text,  but  is  standing  in 
worship.  At  his  feet  is  his  elephant  Airavata. 

^ This  would  normally  mean  that  he  wrapped  his  upper  garment  over  his  mouth ; the  term  is  uttardsahga,  but 
our  painting  does  not  show  this. 
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Plate  4 

Fig.  II.  Ha,i6r  (cf.  Hii  61).  Sakra  commands  p[arinaigamesin.  KS  17-27  (Jtr  225-227). 
Sakra,  reflecting  that  in  all  periods  Tirthankaras  are  born  only  in  families  of  the  rifling  caste 
(Ksatriya)  and  never  in  those  of  the  priestly  caste  (Brahmana).  decides  that  he  must  have  the 
embryo  in  the  BrahmanI  Devananda’s  womb  exchanged  for  that  in  the  womb  of  the  Ksatriyani 
Trisala,  wife  of  King  Siddhartha  of  the  Kasyapa  gotra.  He  summons  Harinaigamesin,  commander 
of  his  infantry,  and  instructs  him  to  make  the  exchange.  Harinaigamesin  indicates  #hedience. 

At  the  left  is  Sakra  seated  on  his  throne.  Facing  him,  at  the  right,  is  Harinaigamesin,  with 
hands  in  a gesture  of  obedience. 

Harinaigamesin  is  represented  in  the  paintings  as  a being  with  a human  body  and  the  head 
of  either  a horse  or  an  antelope.  In  this  illustration  and  in  our  next  (fig.  12)  the  head  is  that  of  a 
horse  ; in  figures  14,  15,  and  16  the  head  has  antelope’s  horns. 

Naigamesa,  the  short  form  of  the  name  Harinaigamesin,  is  the  name  of  a Yaksa  known  from 
the  time  of  the  Atharva  Veda,  where  he  appears  as  a ram-headed  creature — elsewhere  with  a horse’s 
head.  With  the  name  Naigamesa  should  be  connected  the  name  Naigameya,  applied  to  the  war  god 
Skanda.  So,  too,  the  vehicle  of  Harinaigamesin  is  the  peacock  (see  our  fig.  15),  which  is  also 
that  of  Skanda.  In  various  ways  connections  are  indicated  between  Harinaigamesin  and  Caga- 
mukha,  Agnimukha,  Sanatkumara  ( = Skanda,  Chand.  Up.  VII. 26.2),  Susena  (Ram.  IV.22.42 ; 
VII. 2),  Manibhadra,  the  Buddha  Sahkusumita,  Pradyumna,  and  Pahcasikha.  Harinaigamesin  is  a 
composite  figure,  the  son  of  a great  deity,  who  becomes  the  leader  of  the  army  of  some  god  or  of  the 
gods,  and  at  the  same  time  is  associated  with  the  procreation  of  children  and  the  use  of  herbs.  In 
our  story  he  functions  both  as  a general  and  as  deity  of  procreation. 

For  the  literature  on  Harinaigamesin,  see : Winternitz,  M.,  Journ.  Roy.  Asiatic  Soc.,  pp.  149  ft'., 
1895;  Hopkins,  E.  W.,  Epic  Mythology,  pp.  119,  228  ft.;  Keith,  A.  B.,  Religion  and  Philosophy 
of  the  Veda,  p.  242;  Mukhopadhyaya,  Indian  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  7,  pp.  309-318;  Epigraphia  Indica 
II.  314  ft.;  Barnett,  L.  D.,  The  Antagadadasao,  p.  67;  Smith,  V.  A.,  The  Jain  Stupa  of  Mathura, 
pi.  XVII;  Lalou,  L’iconographie  des  etoftes  peintes  (pata)  dans  le  Mahjusrimulakalpa,  pp.  66-70; 
Coomaraswamy,  A.  K.,  Yaksas,  pt.  I,  pp.  10,  12;  Sh  p.  21.  Four  very  early  sculptural  representa- 
tions of  Harinaigamesin  and  a female  counterpart,  from  Kushana  times,  are  reproduced  in  Sh  pi. 
XXVI.  (The  exchange  episode  in  our  story  recalls  the  Krishna  infancy  legends.) 

Fig.  12.  B22, 364,18  (cf.  C 54,  pi.  XVI. 18).  Sakra  commands  Harinaigamesin.  KS  17-27 
(Jtr  225-227).  See  under  figure  ii. 

The  scene  differs  from  that  of  figure  ii  chiefly  in  representing  Harinaigame.sin  twice,  once  in 
the  lower  register  receiving  Sakra’s  commands,  and  once  in  the  upper  register  leaving  to  execute  them. 

Fig.  13.  Hg,i6v.  Sakra’s  command.  Presumably  KS  17-27  (Jtr  225-227).  See  under  figure  ii. 

This  painting  bears  the  legend  indra  adcsa  “ Indra’s  command  ” and  appears  in  the  text  opposite 
KS  24-25,  but  I have  not  seen  another  painting  like  it,  and  I cannot  explain  it.  It  is  in  twO'  registers. 
In  the  upper  register  is  a triple-walled  enclosure,  like  those  used  for  a TTrthankara’s  sainavasaram 
(see  figs.  80,  99,  1 13,  126),  inside  of  which  sits  a woman.  In  the  lower  register,  at  the  left,  is  a wall 
or  pile  of  bricks  or  brick-kiln  (see  Br,  figs.  29,  37),  above  which  is  seated  a creature  with  human 
body  and  the  head  of  an  animal,  possibly  a lion.  In  tbe  center  is  a river  ( ? cf.  figure  88)  ; at  the 
right  are  two  tiers  of  three  males  each,  the  left-hand  one  in  the  top  row  appearing  to  have  four  arms. 

Fig.  14.  Fr,i4v  (cf.  Hii  62;  C 46,  54,  pis.  V.io,  XVI. 20).  Harinaigame.sin  removes  the 
embryo  from  Devananda’s  womb.  KS  27-28  (Jtr  227-228).  Harinaigamesin  miraculously  went 
to  the  continent  of  Jambudvipa,  to  Bbaratavar.sa  (India),  to  the  village  of  Kundagrama,  bowed  to 
Mahavira,  cast  Devananda  and  her  attendants  into  a deep  sleep,  and  saying,  “ May  the  Venerable 
One  permit  me,”  took  out  the  embryo  from  Devananda’s  womb. 

Devananda  is  lying  on  her  bed,  as  in  figures  5 and  6,  with  her  eyes  wide  open,  although  she  is 
supposed  to  be  asleep — in  this  art  eyes  are  regularly  represented  open,  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
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stances.  At  the  right  is  Harinaigamesin  leaving  with  the  embryo.  Overhead  is  an  elaborate  canopy, 
and  above  that  the  top  of  the  house,  which  has  three  peaks.  Peacocks,  parrots,  and  swans  fill  in 
the  composition.  Below  the  bed  are  three  objects  (cf.  fig.  5),  the  middle  one  of  which  is  a water 
vessel.  The  others  are  like  those  in  figure  5,  for  which  I suggest  tentatively  a brazier  (or  incense 
stand  : cf.  KS  32)  and  a basket  (or  jar). 

In  Sh  pi.  IV  is  pictured  a Kushana  sculpture  from  Mathura  labelled  by  Mr.  Shah  as  “ transfer 
of  MahavTra’s  embryo  by  Naigamesa  ”. 
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Plate  5 

Fig.  15.  Hc,2iv.  Harinaigamesin  carrying  the  embryo.  KS  28  (Jtr  228).  Harinaigamesin, 
carrying  the  embryo,  went  from  the  part  of  Kundagrama  where  the  Brahmans  dwelt  to  the  part 
where  the  Ksatriyas  dwelt,  to  the  home  of  Siddhartha  and  Trisala. 

Harinaigamesin  is  striding  along  with  great  vigor,  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  foetus.  Below 
his  feet  is  a peacock,  apparently  his  vehicle. 

Fig.  16.  Fr,i5r  (cf.  Hit  62  f.,  fig.  3 ; C 42,  46,  54,  pis.  1. 15,  V.ii,  XVL20).  Harinaigamesin 
brings  the  embryo  to  Queen  Trisala.  KS  28  (Jtr  228).  Bringing  the  embryo  of  Mahavira  to  the 
home  of  King  Siddhartha  and  Queen  Trisala,  Harinaigamesin  cast  the  queen  and  her  retinue  into 
a deep  sleep,  and  then  placed  the  embryo  that  had  been  in  the  womb  of  the  Brahman!  Devananda 
in  the  womb  of  the  KsatriyanT  Trisala,  and  the  embryo  that  had  been  in  the  womb  of  Trisala  he  put 
in  the  womb  of  Devananda. 

The  scene  is  much  like  that  of  figure  14,  but  less  elaborate  in  detail.  Flarinaigamesin  is  approach- 
ing Trisala.  The  top  part  of  the  room  (or  house)  is  less  complicated  than  in  figure  14  and  there 
are  only  two  objects  under  the  bed. 

Fig.  17.  Hb,23v  (cf.  Hit  63,  Tafel  I;  C 46,  54,  pis.  V.12,  XVI. 23).  Trisala  on  her  couch. 
KS  31-32  (Jtr  229-230).  On  the  night  when  the  embryo  was  transferred  the  KsatriyanT  Trisala 
was  sleeping  fitfully  in  her  beautifully  ornamented  room,  lying  upon  a highly  decorated  couch;  and 
at  that  time  she  saw  the  fourteen  lucky  dreams. 

The  treatment  is  essentially  like  that  of  the  BrahmanI  Devananda  asleep  in  our  figure  5.  The 
upper  part  of  the  picture,  showing  the  entablature  of  the  house,  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  a 
full  vase  and  two  pairs  of  peacocks  with  intertwined  necks. 

In  the  KS  text  the  description  of  Trisala’s  room  and  bed  is  detailed,  whereas  no  description 
was  given  of  Devananda’s  room  and  bed. 

In  the  corresponding  illustration  of  the  Berlin  MS.  (Hu  63)  the  sun  and  moon  appear  above 
the  bed,  and  flowers  fall  from  heaven  (or  perhaps  the  flowers  are  meant  only  to  fill  in  the  composi- 
tion ; cf.  remark  under  our  fig.  73,  p.  34). 
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Plate  6 

Fig.  18.  Fr,i8r  (cf.  C 50,  pi.  XI.21).  Trisala  and  the  fourteen  lucky  dreams.  KS  31-46 
(Jtr  229-238).  Trisala  sleeping  fitfully  saw  the  fourteen  lucky  dreams  that  Devananda  had  pre- 
viously seen.  These  dreams  appear  to  the  mother  of  every  Tirthankara  on  the  night  when  the 
future  Savior  enters  her  womb. 

In  composition  and  detail  the  treatment  is  almost  exactly  like  that  of  Devananda  seeing  the 
fourteen  lucky  dreams  (fig.  6).  Trisala’s  aureole  is  slightly  more  elaborate  than  that  of  Devananda. 

In  the  KS  text  the  dreams  are  at  this  point  described  in  detail  (cf.  also  in  Jo  100  f.).  See  also 
under  our  figures  21-33.  Omitting  most  of  the  detail,  we  find  (i)  the  elephant  is  white  and  has  four 
tusks  (the  painting  shows  only  two)  ; (2)  the  bull  is  white ; (3)  the  lion  is  white  and  playful  (notice 
his  jaunty  manner  in  fig.  6)  ; (4)  the  goddess  Sri,  on  top  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  seated  on  a 
lotus  in  a lotus  lake,  is  being  sprinkled  by  elephants  (not  shown  in  the  painting),  and  she  has  all 
the  standard  marks  of  beauty,  such  as  a large  and  beautiful  abdomen  adorned  with  a circular  navel 
and  a lovely  row  of  black  hair  and  three  dimples,  while  her  waist  could  be  spanned  with  one  hand ; 
she  sprinkles  about  the  juice  from  two  lotuses  ; (5)  the  garland  is  composed  of  a variety  of  flowers ; 
(6)  the  moon  is  full ; ® (7)  the  sun  is  red ; (8)  the  banner  is  fastened  to  a golden  staff  with  a tuft 
of  peacock’s  feathers;  (9)  the  full  vessel  is  of  gold,  contains  water,  has  all  the  auspicious  marks, 
stands  upon  a lotus  base,  and  is  entwined  with  flowers;  (10)  the  water  of  the  lotus  lake  is  yellow; 
( 1 1 ) the  ocean  is  the  Ocean  of  Milk,  constantly  in  motion,  and  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  marine 
monsters  (represented  here,  but  not  in  fig.  6);  (12)  the  celestial  palace  is  dazzling,  has  1,008 
columns,  is  decorated  with  pictures,  and  is  filled  with  music  made  by  the  Gandharvas ; (13)  the 
jewel  heap  extends  from  earth  up  to  the  heavens  and  illumines  the  sky  ; ( 14)  the  fire  is  smokeless. 

Fig.  19.  617.2277,13  (cf.  Hu  56,  fig.  2;  C 42,  46,  pis.  I.34,  V.13).  The  fourteen  luclcy  dreams 
of  Trisala.  KS  33-46  (Jtr  231-238).  See  under  figure  18. 

The  fourteen  lucky  dreams  without  Trisala  in  the  composition.  For  the  dreams  see  under 
figures  18  and  21-33. 

Fig.  20.  Ha,27v  (cf.  C 54,  pi.  XVIII. 34).  The  goddess  Sri,  one  of  the  fourteen  lucky  dreams. 
KS  36  (Jtr  232-233).  As  the  fourth  of  the  lucky  dreams  the  goddess  Sri  is  presented  alone.  For 
her  see  under  figure  24. 

The  goddess  is  seated  in  a spired  seat  of  honor,  facing  straight  forward.  She  is  four-armed, 
and  in  the  upper  hands  carries  the  two  lotuses  mentioned  in  the  KS  text.  Again  the  elephants  are 
missing.  She  is  dressed  in  bodice,  lower  garment,  and  scarf,  wears  full  ornaments,  and  on  her 
forehead  carries  the  usual  spot  (tilaka).  Swans  and  parrots  are  on  the  roof  of  the  huilding. 

In  the  Boston  example  (C  54,  pi.  XVII. 34)  the  composition  has  still  more  detail.  There  is  an 
elephant  under  the  throne,  and  peacocks  are  in  the  upper  corners. 

Fig.  21.  Hg,23v.  The  elephant.  KS  33  (Jtr  231).  The  first  of  Trisala’s  fourteen  dreams 
was  an  elephant.  It  was  large  and  beautiful,  possessing  all  the  lucky  marks,®  white,  with  four  tusks, 
its  forehead  streaming  with  ichor,  an  animal  equal  to  Indra’s  elephant. 

On  a blue  background  amid  vegetation  ornament  is  the  elephant.  It  is  fully  caparisoned,  like  a 
state  elephant.  Its  white  color  is  represented  by  gold.  Of  the  four  tusks  mentioned  in  the  text, 
two  are  represented  by  tips  appearing  below  the  usual  tusks. 

® So  stated  in  the  text,  although  in  the  painting  it  appears  to  be  a crescent,  but  for  explanation  see  under 
figure  26. 

® See  in  Edgerton,  F.,  The  Elephant-Lore  of  the  Hindus,  pp.  54  ff..  New  Haven,  1931;  Jo  188  f. 
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Plate  7 

Fig.  22.  Hg,25r.  The  bull.  KS  34  (Jtr  231).  The  second  dream  was  a white  bull  sur- 
rounded by  a diffusion  of  light,  with  a charming  hump.  Its  beautiful  horns  were  greased  at  the  tips. 

Fig.  23.  Hg,25v.  The  lion.  KS  35  (Jtr  231-232).  The  third  dream  was  a sportive  lion,  whiter 
than  pearls,  beautiful  in  every  respect,  with  flapping  tail  and  with  tongue  protruding  from  its  mouth. 

Presumably  the  object  extending  from  the  lion’s  mouth  is  the  protruding  tongue  mentioned 
in  the  text. 

Fig.  24.  Hg,26r.  The  goddess  Sri.  KS  36  (Jtr  232-233).  The  fourth  dream  was  the  goddess 
Sri  (see  under  fig.  20). 

This  painting  has  many  similarities  to  that  of  figure  20,  although  the  goddess  is  not  seated 
in  a spired  seat.  Her  lotus  rises  from  the  lotus  lake  on  top  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  mentioned 
in  the  text.  Her  upper  right  hand  holds  an  axe ; the  lower  is  in  varada  (gift)  gesture.  The  upper 
left  hand  holds  a lotus,  the  lower  is  not  certain. 

Fig.  25.  Hg,2yv.  The  garland.  KS  37  (Jtr  233-234).  The  text  describes  the  various  kinds 
of  flowers  that  made  up  the  garland. 

In  the  painting  the  garland  hangs  down  with  a lotus  supporting  it.  On  each  side  is  a streamer. 
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Plate  8 

Fig.  26.  Hg,28v.  The  moon.  KS  38  (Jtr  234-235) . The  sixth  dream' was  the  full  moon. 

On  a stand  is  the  moon,  looking  like  a crescent  but  actually  full.  The  apparently  vacant  space 
is  the  part  reserved  for  the  deer  which  the  Indians  profess  to  see  in  the  moon  {mrganka ; sometimes 
they  see  a hare,  sasmka)  ; for  a similar  representation  in  metal  see  Jo  plate  III.  Clouds  are  overhead. 

Fig.  27.  Hg,29r.  The  sun.  KS  39  (Jtr  235).  The  seventh  dream  was  the  red  sun. 

In  our  painting  the  sun  is  anthropomorphic,  seated  on  his  chariot  with  legs  crossed  and  hanging 
down  in  front.  His  roundness  is  indicated  by  a circle  about  his  figure.  He  is  riding  in  the  seven- 
horsed  chariot  commonly  indicated  for  him  in  Hindu  sculpture,  driven  by  his  charioteer  Aruna 
(Dawn). 

Fig.  28.  Hg,3or.  The  banner  and  the  full  vase.  KS  40-41  (Jtr  235-236).  The  eighth  and 
ninth  dreams  were  respectively  a wondrous  and  beautiful  banner  fastened  to  a golden  staff,  with  a 
lion  at  the  top ; and  a full  vase  filled  with  water  and  lotuses,  the  abode  of  Fortune. 

In  the  painting  we  have  a large  banner  and  a small  one,  neither  bearing  the  lion  of  our  text. 
The  vase  is  set  in  its  own  frame. 

Fig.  29.  Hg,3iv.  The  lotus  lake.  KS  42  (Jtr  236).  The  tenth  dream  was  a large  lake  full  of 
lotuses  swarming  with  bees,  with  aquatic  birds  standing  beside  the  lake. 

In  the  painting  the  lake  is  full  of  fish  and  lotuses.  It  has  two  tiers  of  steps,  with  four  gateways 
or  openings.  The  birds  appear  in  the  gates. 
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Fig.  30.  Hg,32r.  The  ocean  of  milk.  KS  43  (Jtr  236-237).  The  eleventh  dream  was  the 

ocean  of  milk,  with  agitated  water  full  of  marine  animals. 

In  the  painting  the  ocean  is  represented  by  a wide  diagonal  band,  in  which  crossed  lines 
indicate  water.  Fish,  crocodiles,  and  snakes  swim  around.  In  the  center  is  a boat  containing  in  four 
compartments  two  elephants,  a swan,  and  a horse.  At  the  top  of  the  mast  ( ?)  appears  to  be  a lookout. 
On  the  shores  are  a human  being  and  a crane. 

Fig.  31.  Hg,33r.  The  celestial  palace.  KS  44  (Jtr  237-238).  The  twelfth  dream  was  of  a 

heavenly  palace,  with  1,008  columns,  hung  with  garlands,  decorated  with  pictures  or  sculptures, 

filled  with  the  music  of  the  Gandharvas. 

In  the  palace  sits  a god,  and  musicians  appear  in  the  corners  above  it. 

Fig.  32.  Hg,33v.  The  jewel  heap.  KS  45  (Jtr  238).  The  thirteenth  dream  was  of  a heap  of 
all  sorts  of  jewels. 

The  heap  stands  upon  a low  table. 

Fig.  33.  Hg,34r.  The  fire.  KS  46  (Jtr  238).  The  fourteenth  dream  was  a smokeless  fire  with 
flame  in  constant  motion. 

The  fire  covers  the  top  of  a mountain,  on  which  are  deer,  lions,  and  other  wild  animals. 
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Plate  10 

Fig.  34.  Ha, 34V.  Trisala  awakens  Siddhartha.  KS  47  (Jtr  238-239).  On  waking  from  the 
fourteen  dreams  Trisala,  with  stately  gait  like  that  of  the  royal  swan,  went  to  the  couch  of  the 
Ksatriya  Siddhartha,  and  addressed  him. 

Siddhartha’s  bed  and  attitude  are  like  those  of  Devananda  and  Trisala  in  figures  5,  6,  14,  16, 
17,  18.  The  objects  beneath  the  bed  are  like  those  in  figures  6,  14,  16.  On  Siddhartha’s  forehead  is 
the  mark  (tilaka)  usually  belonging  among  lay  people  to  women.  Over  the  bed  is  a canopy.  Trisala 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  over  her  being  a smaller  canopy. 

Fig.  35.  Ha,35r  (cf.  C 46,  pi.  V.19).  Trisala  relates  her  dreams  to  Siddhartha,  who  expounds 
them.  KS  48-53  (Jtr  239-240).  With  the  permission  of  Siddhartha  Trisala  sat  down  upon  a throne 
of  honor  and  related  to  him  the  fourteen  dreams.  He  assured  her  that  the  dreams  presaged  the 
birth  of  a son  who  would  become  a mighty  monarch — in  Jainism,  as  in  Buddhism,  the  dreams  (or 
lucky  marks  upon  the  body,  when  of  the  most  significant  combination)  indicate  that  the  child  just 
conceived  will  be  either  a world-emperor  or  a Savior. 

King  Siddhartha  sits  at  the  left  on  his  throne,  the  parasol  above  him,  in  his  right  hand  his  sword, 
this  being  the  customary  pose  in  this  art  of  a king  occupying  the  throne.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a 
flower.  Trisala  faces  him,  seated  on  the  bhadrasana  (seat  of  honor)  mentioned  in  the  KS  text  (cf. 
illustration  of  it  among  the  eight  auspicious  objects,  fig.  4). 

Fig.  36.  317.2276,36  left  (cf.  C 42,  pi.  H.36).  Trisala  remains  awake  the  rest  of  the  night. 
KS  54-55  (Jtr  240).  After  Siddhartha  had  expounded  the  meaning  of  her  dreams,  Trisala  returned 
to  her  bed,  and  there  remained  awake  the  rest  of  the  night  that  the  auspicious  character  of  her 
dreams  might  not  be  negated  by  any  inauspicious  dreams. 

Trisala  lies  on  her  bed  as  in  other  scenes  in  the  KS  paintings  (cf.  figs.  5,  6,  14,  16,  17,  18). 
Above  the  foot  of  the  bed  suspended  from  the  ceiling  is  a lamp. 

Dr.  Coomaraswamy  understands  this  painting  differently  (C  42).  He  considers  it  part  of  the 
scene  where  the  dreams  are  interpreted  by  professional  interpreters,  when  King  Siddhartha  sat 
in  a room  with  the  interpreters,  while  Queen  Trisala  remained  behind  a curtain  listening.  It  happens 
that  the  dream  interpretation  scene  actually  is  treated  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  same  folio 
containing  the  scene  here  under  discussion.  I disagree  with  his  identification  of  our  present  painting 
on  the  following  grounds:  (i)  the  scene  of  the  interpretation  of  the  dreams,  with  Trisala  behind  a 
curtain,  is  usually  represented  in  another  way  (see  our  fig.  48)  ; (2)  in  the  painting  here  being 
considered  Trisala  is  lying  upon  a bed,  but  the  KS  text  (63,  88)  specifically  states  that  at  the  time  of 
the  dream  interpretation  she  sat  upon  a bhadrasana  (seat  of  honor,  for  which  see  our  figs.  4,  8, 

35.48). 

Fig.  37.  Hg,39v.  Siddhartha’s  servants  erect  a throne.  KS  56-58  (Jtr  241).  At  the  time  of 
daybreak  Siddhartha  commanded  the  family  servants  to  prepare  the  outer  hall  of  audience  and  erect 
his  throne,  and  to  come  report  when  all  was  prepared.  They  gladly  accepted  his  command,  erected 
the  throne,  and  when  it  was  prepared  informed  the  king. 

The  throne  stands  at  the  left  of  the  picture  and  is  the  familiar  spired  throne  on  a pedestal  in 
which  persons  of  distinction  commonly  sit  in  the  paintings  of  the  Early  Western  Indian  school. 
This  is  the  first  empty  throne  that  I have  observed.  Facing  the  throne  are  four  male  servants.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  picture  are  two  elephants  and  two  horses. 
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Fig.  38.  PIa,39r.  Sunrise.  KS  59  (Jtr  241-242).  With  the  coming  of  morning  the  sun  rose. 
Its  redness  is  compared  to  a number  of  objects.  At  that  time  Siddhartha  arose  from  his  bed. 

The  bright  golden  ball  of  the  sun,  with  first  a blue  and  then  a white  rim  against  a red  background, 
is  just  above  a variegated  mountain  peak.  Trees  flank  the  scene. 

This  is  the  first  pure  landscape  I have  seen  in  Early  Western  Indian  miniature  painting. 

Fig.  39.  Ha,40v  (cf.  C 50,  55,  pis.  XI. 35,  XVII. 40).  Siddhartha  at  his  gymnastic  exercises. 
KS  60  (Jtr  242).  At  sunrise  the  king  arose  and  went  into  the  gymnasium  to  take  his  morning 
exercises  of  jumping,  wrestling,  fencing,  and  boxing 

In  the  upper  register  the  king  is  thrice  represented  in  highly  animated  posture,  with  objects  on 
his  hand  that  resemble  boxing  gloves ; in  the  lower  register  he  appears  three  times  more  in  wrestling 
attitudes.  He  is  in  “ undress  ”,  even  his  halo  being  without  its  usual  ornamental  border. 

Fig.  40.  FId,22r.  Two  scenes  in  one;  (a)  Siddhartha’s  shampooing;  (b)  Siddhartha’s  toilet. 
KS  60-61  (Jtr  242-243).  After  his  exercises  King  Siddhartha  was  shampooed  by  male  attendants; 
then  he  entered  the  bathhouse,  where  he  bathed  luxuriously  and  put  on  fine  robes  and  ornaments. 

In  the  upper  register  is  King  Siddhartha  seated  on  the  oiled  skin  mentioned  in  the  text,  while 
attendants  shampoo  (massage)  his  arms.  Two  water  vessels — or  possibly  vessels  of  oil  for  the 
shampooing — fill  in  the  composition.  In  the  lower  register  the  king  is  seated  upon  a bathing  stool, 
while  two  male  attendants  wait  upon  him.  One  of  them  has  a comb,  with  which  he  is  dressing  the 
king’s  long  hair.  The  king  holds  up  his  two  hands  before  him  as  though  pouring  water  over  himself. 
Various  vessels  appear  in  the  scene,  especially  one  on  the  seat  behind  the  king  to  catch  the  water 
squeezed  from  his  hair  (cf.  fig.  42).  The  king  is  in  “undress”,  his  one  white  garment  being 
represented  by  pearly  dots  on  a gold  background.  For  a description  of  a bath  see  R 2.797  ft- 
(Jo  142). 
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Fig.  41.  Cleve,22v  (cf.  Hii  63-64;  C 46,  50,  55,  pis.  V.21,  XI. 35,  XVII. 44).  Siddhartha’s 
toilet.  KS  61  (Jtr  242-244).  After  his  exercises  and  shampooing,  the  king  entered  the  bathhouse, 
where  he  bathed  luxuriously  and  put  on  fine  robes  and  ornaments. 

King  Siddhartha  sits  on  a cushion  on  a bathing  stool,  while  an  attendant  dresses  his  hair.  The 
bathhouse  is  shown,  with  two  peacocks  on  the  roof.  This  painting  is  done  with  great  delicacy  and 
is  especially  fine. 

Dr.  Coomaraswamy  (C  46,  55)  speaks  of  the  attendants  In  such  scenes  as  female,  but  this 
seems  to  be  an  error.  In  our  figure  40,  and  in  others  not  reproduced  here  (B 17. 2278,  35),  the 
attendants'  sex  is  clearly  indicated  either  by  beards  or  the  U-shaped  forehead  mark  of  males.  We 
may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  bathhouse  attendants,  although  not  mentioned  in  the  KS  text,  were 
male  like  the  shampooers,  whose  sex  is  definitely  indicated  in  the  text. 

Fig.  42.  Fr,29r.  Siddhartha’s  toilet.  KS  61  (Jtr  242-244).  See  under  figure  41. 

In  this  representation  there  are  three  attendants,  and  scattered  about  in  the  scene  are  vessels 
for  water  and  possibly  unguents.  As  in  figure  40,  there  is  a vessel  hehind  the  king  to  catch  the 
water  squeezed  from  his  hair. 

Fig.  43.  Hb,4or.  Siddhartha’s  toilet.  KS  61  (Jtr  242-244).  See  under  figure  41. 

In  this  scene  the  process  of  the  toilet  seems  more  advanced,  although  one  of  the  two  attendants 
is  still  dressing  the  king’s  hair.  Here  the  other  attendant,  instead  of  the  king,  holds  the  mirror. 
The  king’s  halo  is  complete.  The  hair  is  treated  with  white  dots  over  a black  background,  perhaps 
to  indicate  that  it  was  dressed  with  flowers. 
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Fig.  44.  Hg,42r.  Siddhartha’s  toilet.  KS  61  (Jtr  242-244).  See  under  figure  41. 

The  upper  half  of  this  picture  is  like  figure  41  ; the  king  sits  cross-legged  on  a low  seat,  while  one 
attendant  dresses  his  hair  and  another  holds  a mirror  before  him.  In  the  lower  half  of  the  picture 
an  attendant  heats  water  in  a jar  over  a fireplace  probably  meant  to  represent  the  sort  of  culha 
used  in  India  today,  which  is  a square  or  nearly  round  wall  open  at  one  side  for  inserting  fuel. 
Between  the  fireplace  and  the  attendant  are  two  other  jars,  which  appear  to  be  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  but  are  probably  meant  to  be  considered  one  behind  the  other  on  the  ground.  This  art  usually 
represents  no  object  in  front  of  another  (the  result  of  vertical  perspective,  “ airplane  view  ”). 

Fig.  45.  Ha,42r.  Siddhartha’s  toilet  completed.  KS  61  (Jtr  243).  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
toilet,  the  king  was  like  a wish-granting  tree,  decorated  with  ornaments. 

King  Siddhartha  sits  upon  a seat  of  honor  (hliadmsana)  with  a sword  in  his  right  hand, 
showing  that  he  is  now  ready  to  appear  in  kingly  state  before  his  court.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds 
a mirror,  with  which  he  takes  a last  look  at  himself  in  his  splendor.  Before  him  stands  a female 
figure  (note  mark  on  forehead),  possibly  Queen  Trisala.  The  scene  might  have  been  hard  to 
identify  but  for  the  marginal  legend  siddharthasrngara,  which  I take  to  mean  “ Siddhartha  in  full 
dress  ”. 

Fig.  46.  Biy.2277,22  (cf.  Hii  63  ; C 46,  pi.  VI. 22).  Siddhartha  dispatches  messengers.  KS  62- 
64  (Jtr  244-245).  On  leaving  the  bathhouse  King  Siddhartha  entered  the  outer  hall  of  audience  and 
sat  down  upon  a “ lion-throne  ” {sihasana)  ; cf.  figure  37.  He  ordered  eight  seats  of  honor 
(bhadrasana)  set  up,  had  a curtain  drawn,  behind  which  Queen  Trisala  was  to  sit;  then  summoned 
his  servants,  and  told  them  to  call  the  astrologers  and  interpreters  of  dreams. 

King  Siddhartha  is  sitting  on  a spired  throne,  the  honorific  parasol  of  sovereignty  above  him. 
Before  him  stand  three  servants  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  to  whom  he  is  giving  instructions. 

Fliittemann  (Hii  63)  misunderstood  this  scene,  thinking  that  it  came  before  the  toilet. 
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Fig.  47.  317.2276,36  right  (cf.  C 42,  pi.  II. 36).  Siddhartha  listens  to  the  expounding  of  the 
dreams.  KS  66-83  (Jtr  245-247).  The  astrologers,  expounders  of  dreams,  and  determiners  of 
prognostications,  on  being  summoned,  bathed,  arrayed  themselves  in  auspicious  garments,  and  came 
to  Siddhartha’s  court,  where  they  were  given  the  seats  of  honor  that  had  been  prepared  (see  under 
fig.  46).  Siddhartha  told  them  the  dreams.  They  recited  the  books  on  dreams,  and  assured  him 
that  the  child  would  be  either  a universal  emperor  or  a universal  religious  savior  ( Jina). 

In  the  painting  King  Siddhartha  sits  upon  the  familiar  spired  throne,  while  before  him  one 
of  the  dream  interpreters  (to  represent  the  eight)  reads  from  a book  or  roll  of  dreams,  held  in  his 
left  hand,  and  makes  the  prediction.  Over  the  king’s  head  is  a parasol,  on  which  is  written  the 
legend  of  the  picture  svapnalaksanapdthakah  (“interpreters  of  the  dream  symbols”).  Above  the 
dream  interpreter  is  a canopy ; before  him  is  a low  stool,  supporting  some  small  objects,  possibly 
the  flowers  and  fruits  which  the  text  says  the  king  offered  the  dream  interpreters. 

Fig.  48.  617.2277,23  (Hii  64,  fig.  4;  C 46,  pi.  VI. 23).  Siddhartha  and  Trisala  listen  to  the 
expounding  of  the  dreams.  KS  69-83  (Jtr  245-247).  When  the  interpreters  had  been  shown  their 
seats.  King  Siddhartha  placed  Queen  Trisala  behind  the  elaborately  ornamented  veil  he  had  had 
drawn  (see  under  fig.  46),  had  her  sit  upon  a seat  he  had  ordered  placed  there,  and  then  the  two 
listened  to  the  interpretation. 

In  the  painting  the  king  and  queen,  fully  ornamented,  sit  upon  their  respective  seats,  with  the 
curtain  hanging  down  between  them.  Below  them  are  the  interpreters,  two  of  whom  are  like  the 
interpreter  in  figure  47,  but  the  third  has  a long  white  beard.  Behind  the  last  stands  a male  attendant, 
holding  out  his  hands  with  an  offering  of  flowers  or  fruits.  Two  of  the  interpreters  are  reading 
from  rolls. 

Fig.  49.  617.2277,24  (cf.  C 47,  pi.  VI. 24).  Siddhartha  tells  Trisala  the  meaning  of  the 
dreams.  KS  84-87  (Jtr  247).  When  the  interpreters  had  finished.  King  Siddhartha  rose  from  his 
throne,  went  to  Trisala  behind  the  curtain,  and  repeated  to  her  what  the  interpreters  had  said — 
to  her  great  delight. 

The  scene  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  its  companion  piece  in  the  MS.  (our  fig.  48),  but 
now,  of  course,  the  curtain  is  not  present.  Over  the  king  and  the  queen  each  appears  a parasol.  In 
the  lower  register  are  two  of  the  interpreters. 
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Fig.  50.  Fr,32r  (cf.  C 47,  pi.  VI. 24).  Siddhartha  tells  Trisala  the  meaning  of  the  dreams. 
KS  84-87  (Jtr  247).  See  under  figure  49. 

King  Siddhartha  sits  upon  a throne,  holding  a sword,  the  royal  parasol  above  his  head,  while 
Trisala  faces  him  seated  upon  a kdnd  of  bench.  Above  her  is  a canopy  ornamented  with  peacocks. 

Fig.  51.  Fr,33r  (cf.  C 50,  55,  pis.  XII. 39,  XVII.46).  The  interpreters  of  the  dreams. 
KS  68-83  (Jlr  245-247).  See  under  figure  47. 

Four  graybeard  interpreters  appear  in  two  registers.  Three  hold  books,  or  rolls,  and  two  are 
dipping  pens  into  inkwells. 

Fig.  52.  Ha,54r.  Treasure  jars  in  Siddhartha’s  palace.  KS  89-91  (Jtr  248-249).  From  the 
time  when  Mahavira  was  brought  into  the  Jnatri  family  (Siddhartha’s  clan)  the  servants  of 
Vaisramana  (Kubera,  god  of  wealth)  brought  to  Siddhartha’s  palace  treasure  which  had  been 
buried  in  all  sorts  of  places  and  forgotten.  All  the  gold,  silver,  corn,  seraglio,  arms,  subjects,  glory 
of  the  Jnatris  increased.  In  consequence  MahavTra’s  parents  decided  to  name  him  Vardhamana 
(“  the  one  experiencing  increase  ”). 

In  the  painting  appear  nine  jars  of  plenty  {navanidha  . . , according  to  the  legend  of  the 
painting  ^°) , symbolizing  the  prosperity  of  Siddhartha  and  his  clan.  They  are  set  in  three  rows, 
and  done  with  alternate  red  and  blue  backgrounds.  The  eyes,  perhaps  signifying  omniscience,  which 
appear  with  the  lucky  jar  in  figure  4,  etc.,  are  lacking  here. 


1'’ In  Jo  252  navanidhi  mean  the  nine  treasures  which  appear  to  the  universal  emperor  (Cakravartin)  Bharata. 
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Fig.  53.  Fr,38v  (cf.  Hii  65-66;  C 50,  pi.  XIL46).  Trisala’s  grief.  KS  92  (Jtr  249).  During 
Trisala’s  pregnancy,  the  Venerable  MahavTra,  out  of  compassion  for  his  mother,  did  not  stir  in  her 
womb.  But  Trisala,  feeling  no  motion,  feared  that  the  embryo  had  died  or  fallen,  and  was  plunged 
in  sorrow.  She  sat  resting  her  head  upon  her  hand,  lost  in  grief.  All  music,  singing,  and  dramatic 
performances  ceased  in  the  palace,  and  the  amusements  of  the  people  were  suspended.  Dejection 
reigned. 

Under  an  elaborate  canopy  Trisala  sits  on  a cushion,  her  head  bent  in  grief.  Facing  her  stands 
a maid.  Trisala’s  dejection  is  indicated  by  the  absence  of  her  aureole  and  diadem  and  the  lack  of 
attention  to  her  hair,  which  is  unbraided. 

Fig.  54.  Hg,53v.  Sadness  in  the  palace.  KS  92  (Jtr  249).  When  Trisala,  feeling  no  life  in 
the  embryo,  fell  into  dejection,  the  amusements  ceased  in  the  palace.  The  drums  and  stringed 
instruments  were  laid  down;  the  clapping  of  hands  (to  beat  time)  ceased;  dramatic  entertainments 
ceased  ; everywhere  dejection  reigned. 

In  the  upper  half  of  the  picture  Siddhartha  sits  on  a cushion,  with  three  men  sitting  before 
him.  In  the  lower  half  are  three  more  persons,  of  whom  the  central  one  appears  to  be  a woman, 
and  possibly  so  are  the  others,  or  they  might  be  the  dancer  and  two  musicians  of  figure  57.  In 
a band  running  across  the  middle  of  the  painting  are  the  forsaken  musical  instruments — drums 
and  a horn.  The  painting  has  the  title  garbhdknJala,  “ disaster  of  the  embryo  ”. 

Fig.  55.  Fr,39r  (cf.  Hii  66-67;  C 50,  pi.  XII. 46).  Trisala’s  joy.  KS  93-94  (Jtr  249-250). 
The  embryo  of  Mahavira,  perceiving  his  mother’s  grief  and  understanding  its  cause,  relieved  her 
mind  by  quivering  slightly,  and  now  joy  filled  her  heart.  At  that  time  the  Venerable  Mahavira 
made  the  decision  not  to  enter  the  religious  life  so  long  as  his  parents  remained  alive. 

In  this  painting,  a companion  piece  to  our  figure  53,  Trisala  has  regained  her  zest  for  life.  The 
aureole  and  diadem  have  reappeared,  her  hair  is  braided,  she  is  adorned  with  all  her  finery,  and 
she  admires  herself  in  a mirror.  Two  maids  sit  before  her,  perhaps  attendants  at  her  toilet. 

Fig.  56.  Hg,54r.  Trisala  tells  her  joy.  KS  94  (Jtr  250).  When  Trisala  felt  the  child  quiver, 
she  announced  that  the  embryo  was  safe,  and  she  rejoiced. 

In  the  upper  half  of  the  painting  Trisala  sits  at  the  right,  with  two  maids  standing  before  her, 
to  whom  she  is  telling  her  relief.  In  the  lower  half  she  sits  at  the  left  side  of  the  picture  telling 
two  others 
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Fig.  57.  Hg,54v.  Rejoicing  in  the  palace.  Implicit  in  KS  94  (Jtr  250).  After  Trisala  told 
her  good  news,  the  interrupted  pleasures  of  the  palace  were  resumed. 

Companion  piece  to  our  figure  54.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  painting  Trisala  is  seated  addressing 
two  of  her  maids.  In  the  lower  half  is  festivity;  a man  plays  the  discarded  drum  of  our  figure  54; 
another  man  claps  time  with  his  hands ; and  a woman  dances. 

Fig.  58.  Fr,40v  (cf.  Hii  67,  fig.  6;  C 42,  47,  51,  55,  pis.  II.41,  VL28,  XII.48,  XVTI.56). 
Mahavira’s  birth.  KS  96  (Jtr  250-251).  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  the  first  month  of  summer, 
in  the  month  Caitra,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  dark  fortnight,  while  the  moon  was  in  conjunction 
with  the  asterism  UttaraphalgunT,  Trisala  gave  birth  to  Mahavira. 

I'risala  lies  upon  the  usual  type  of  bed,  with  the  usual  types  of  vessels  beneath  it  (cf.  under 
figs.  5,  16),  the  babe  Mahavira  held  in  her  right  arm.  A maid  is  in  attendance. 

Alternative  representations  show  the  maid  carrying  flowers  ( ?),  as  in  our  figure  59,  or  a torch 
( 317.2277,28,  see  C pi.  VI. 28)  to  light  the  darkness  of  midnight,  or  omit  the,  maid  altogether 
(Hii  fig.  6). 

Similar  subjects  appear  in  our  figures  59,  90,  91,  103,  118,  119. 

Fig.  59.  Ha, 59V  (cf.  under  fig.  47).  Mahavira’s  birth.  KS  96  (Jtr  250-251).  See  under 
figure  58. 

In  this  painting  an  oblong  object  appears  below  Trisala’s  arm  and  the  child.  This  is  a part  of 
the  child’s  cradle  equipment  (cf.  fig.  140&)  and  may  be  a reclining  back. 

Fig.  60.  Hg,56v.  The  goddesses  arrive.  KS  97  (Jtr  251).  On  the  night  when  Mahavira  was 
born  there  was  a divine  luster  caused  by  the  descending  and  ascending  gods.  Cf.  under  figure  61. 

The  legend  of  the  painting  is  devagamaiui,  “arrival  of  the  gods  (and  goddesses)”,  but  only 
goddesses  are  shown.  These  goddesses  are  the  56  dikkumarts  (direction  goddesses)  specifically 
mentioned  by  name  at  the  corresponding  point  in  Hemacandra’s  account  of  Rsabha’s  birth 
(R  2.273  ff.,  Jo  105  ft'.).  They  came  in  groups  of  eight.  Our  painting  shows  eight,  arranged  in 
three  rows.  They  bear  various  attributes. 
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Fig.  61.  Fr,4ir  (cf.  Hii  67-68,  fig.  7 ; C 47,  55,  pis.  VI.29,  XVIII. 57).  Mahavira’s  lustration 
and  bath  at  birth.  KS  97-99  (Jtr  251-252).  On  the  night  when  Mahavlra  was  born  there  was  a 
divine  luster  caused  by  the  descending  and  ascending  gods ; wealth  was  poured  on  the  palace  of 
Siddhartha  by  the  servants  of  Kubera ; and  the  gods  celebrated  the  festival  of  the  birth  bath  of  the 
Tirthankara  {titthayara-jarnmmia'abhiseya-niahimae  kayae).  Heinacandra  (M  2.52  fif.)  expands 
the  account.  The  56  dikkumdrJs  acted  as  midwives.  Then  Sakra  came,  threw  the  queen  into  a deep 
slumber  with  a sleeping  charm,  laid  a false  Mahavira  by  her  side,  and  made  himself  fivefold.  With 
one  self  he  held  the  child  in  his  arms,  with  a second  self  he  held  a parasol  over  the  child,  with  a 
third  and  fourth  he  stood  beside  it  waving  fly-whisks,  and  with  the  fifth,  bearing  the  thunderbolt, 
he  danced  before  the  child.  Then  all  went  to  Mount  Meru  for  the  ceremony.  The  63  other  Indras 
came  to  bathe  the  child.  The  Master  playfully  pushed  the  tip  of  Mount  Meru  with  his  left  great 
toe,  and  all  the  mountain  peaks  bent  down  before  him,  with  accompanying  amazement  among  the 
gods.  Then  the  Indras  anointed  him  with  marvellous  substances.  Similar  legends  are  told  in 
connection  with  ParWa  (CP  344  fif.)  and  Rsabha  (R  2.2736;.,  Jo  105  fif.).  The  anointing  of 
Mahavira  is  mentioned  in  AS  2.15.9  I9-)- 

In  our  painting  Mahavira  sits  on  Sakra’s  lap.  Beside  him  are  two  attendants,  possibly  two 
Indras  representing  the  63,  holding  pitchers  of  water.  Above  are  two  bulls,  apparently  two  of  four 
crystal  bulls  created  by  Sakra  to  stand  in  the  four  directions  (cf.  Jo  122).  Above  all  is  a royal 
parasol.  The  peaks  of  Mount  Meru  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  scene.  (Hu  67  needs  a number  of 
corrections  in  the  description  of  this  scene.) 

Similar  subjects  appear  in  our  figures  90,  103,  119. 

Fig.  62.  Ha,63v.  Siddhartha  commands  his  officers  to  announce  a festival.  KS  99-100  (Jtr 
252-253).  At  daybreak  King  Siddhartha  commanded  the  city  warders  to  announce  a festival,  with 
freeing  of  prisoners,  sweeping  and  watering  of  streets,  decoration  of  the  city,  sports,  and  enter- 
tainments. 

King  Siddhartha  sits  upon  his  throne,  sword  in  hand,  parasol  overhead,  faced  by  two  officers, 
who  receive  his  orders. 

Fig.  63.  Ha,64r.  Siddhartha  celebrating  Mahavira’s  birth  festival.  KS  102  (Jtr  253-254). 
The  king  and  his  seraglio  celebrated  the  10  days’  festival  decreed  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  an  heir 
to  the  kingdom. 

In  the  upper  register  sits  Siddhartha,  with  his  sword;  beside  him  is  Trisala;  both  are  enjoying 
the  festival.  In  the  lower  register  are  a male  drummer,  a female  dancer,  and  a male  trumpeter. 

Fig.  64.  Fr,44r.  Vigil  on  the  sixth  night  after  birth.  KS  104  ( Jtr  254).  The  parents  of 
Mahavira  celebrated  the  birth  of  the  heir  on  the  first  day ; they  showed  him  the  sun  and  moon  on 
the  third  day;  they  observed  the  religious  vigil  on  the  sixth  day  (cliattlie  divase  dhainma'jdgariyam 
karenti) . 

The  painting  (which  the  accompanying  legend  calls  chatfhljdgaraua,  “ vigil  of  the  sixth  or  of 
ChatthI  ”)  shows  four  women,  one  holding  a mirror,  two  others  holding  bulky  objects  which  I cannot 
identify,  and  the  fourth  holding  a slender  object.^ 

There  seems  to  be  no  help  from  the  description  of  the  modern  festival  in  Mrs.  Stevenson,  Heart  of  Jainism, 
p.  193,  where  she  says : “ A little  stool  is  covered  with  a piece  of  white  cloth,  and  on  it  are  placed  a white  sheet  of 
paper  and  a white  pen,  a lamp  of  melted  butter  is  lighted,  and  then  some  relative  takes  the  baby  on  her  lap,  covers 
its  head,  and  worships  both  the  stool  and  its  contents  before  the  family  retire  to  rest.”  Later  Mother  ChatthT 
comes  to  write  the  child’s  fortune. 
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Fig.  65.  Hg,62v.  Purification  ceremonies  on  eleventh  day  after  liirth.  KS  104  (Jtr  254).  On 
the  eleventh  day  the  impure  ceremonies  and  operations  connected  with  the  birth  of  MahavTra  were 
completed  by  his  parents. 

The  title  of  our  painting,  not  clearly  written,  seems  to  be  pavane  jata  and  possibly  means 
“purification  (after)  birth”.  In  the  upper  register  sits  Siddhartha  faced  by  a servant,  to  whom 
he  is  presumably  giving  orders.  In  the  lower  register  is  the  king  on  an  elephant,  with  two  attendants 
preceding  him.  The  king  holds  an  object  in  his  outstretched  hand,  possibly  an  ofifering.  The  at- 
tendants seem  to  be  musicians,  one  blowing  a conch  (?),  the  other  a trumpet  (?).  Before  the 
king  is  his  parasol. 

Fig.  66.  Fla, 651'.  The  banquet  on  the  twelfth  day  after  birth.  KS  104  (Jtr  253-254).  After 
the  eleventh  day,  when  impure  operations  and  ceremonies  connected  with  the  birth  of  a child  had 
been  performed,  and  the  twelfth  day  had  come,  MahavTra’s  parents  gave  a great  banquet  (bhoyana) 
to  all  their  relatives. 

In  the  upper  register  sits  a male,  presumably  King  Siddhartha.  with  a table  before  him  on 
which  is  fruit.  A female  attendant  brings  him  a vessel  with  some  sort  of  liquid ; she  ma}^  possibly 
be  meant  for  Trisala.  In  the  lower  register  another  male  is  seated  before  a table — perhaps  he  is 
one  of  the  guests — being  served  by  a female,  whose  less  pretentious  aureole  than  that  of  the  female 
above  and  lack  of  diadem  may  possibly  indicate  that  she  is  a maidservant. 

Fig.  67.  Fr,46AL  The  youthful  Mahavira  and  the  jealous  god.  Implicit  in  KS  no  (Jtr  256) 
and  in  AS  2. 15. 14  (Jtr  193),  in  which  passage  it  is  mentioned  that  MahavTra  lived  30  years  before 
his  parents  died,  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  of  life.  The  incident  is  related  by  Hemacandra  (M 
2.103  ft".).  When  MahavTra  was  not  yet  eight  years  old,  he  used  to  play  games  becoming  his  age 
with  other  boys.  Flari  ( Sakra)  in  his  court  one  day,  while  describing-  the  hero  {vlra) , said  that  all 
steadfast  (dhira)  beings  were  inferior  to  MahavTra  (anumahdvlram) . One  of  the  gods — his  name 
is  not  given — full  of  prideful  envy  determined  to  shatter  MahavTra’s  courage,  and  went  where  the 
Lord  was  playing.  At  that  time  MahavTra  and  his  companions  were  engaged  in  the  game  amalaki}- 
The  god  assumed  the  form  of  a serpent  and  appeared  at  the  foot  of  a tree.  All  the  other  boys  fled 
in  terror,  but  MahavTra  picked  up  the  serpent  as  though  it  were  a rope  and  threw  it  to  the  ground. 
The  other  boys  were  then  ashamed  and  resumed  the  play.  The  god  now  took  the  form  of  a boy  and 
came  back.  At  this  time  the  boys  were  climbing  a tree.  IMahrnnra  got  to  the  top  first — what  was 
that  for  him  who  was  destined  to  reach  the  top  of  the  universe? — where  he  shone  like  the  sun  on 
Mount  Meru,  while  his  companions  hung  below  like  the  constellations  or  monkeys  (pun  in  the  word 
sdkliamrgds) . MahavTra  had  won,  and  the  wager  had  been  that  the  winner  should  mount  the  back 
of  the  vanquished  and  ride  them  about.  ITe  therefore  got  on  the  backs  of  the  other  boys  as  though 
they  were  horses ; foremost  among  the  strong,  he  mounted  the  back  even  of  the  god.  Then  the  god, 
with  wicked  intent,  took  the  form  of  a terrifying  demon  and  began  to  increase  in  size  until  he  was 
larger  even  than  the  mountains.  In  his  mouth  that  was  like  hell,  his  tongue  looked  like  the  serpent 
Taksaka;  on  his  head  that  was  like  the  top  of  a mountain  (or,  as  though  on  the  peak  ^irahsaila) 
his  tawny  hair  flamed  like  a forest  fire.  His  two  dreadful  tusks  (or,  rows  of  teeth)  were  like 
saws;  his  eyes  blazed  furiously  like  braziers  of  coals  {angdrasakatyau)  ; his  brows  twisted  in  a 
scowl  were  like  two  mighty  serpents.  lie  had  not  even  stopped  growing  when  the  Lord  struck  him 
on  the  back  with  his  fist  with  mighty  strength,  and  that  blow  reduced  him  to  a dwarf.  The  god, 
who  had  thus  brought  to  actual  demonstration  the  manliness  of  the  Lord  described  by  Indra,  now 
took  his  true  form,  did  reverence  to  the  Lord,  and  went  to  his  own  residence. 

The  painting  shows  at  the  left  MahavTra  carrying  in  his  left  hand  a staff  (like  those  carried 
by  cowherds  in  the  Vaishnava  MS.  paintings  in  the  Early  Western  Indian  style,  cf.  BrEA  179) 
and  in  his  right  hand  an  object  that  looks  like  a short  stick.  In  front  of  him  is  a tree,  around  which 
is  coiled  a snake  (the  god  in  disguise).  At  the  right  is  the  god  with  MahavTra  on  his  shoulders.  At 
tne  top  are  two  boys,  each  holding  a stick  like  MahavTra’s  ; neither  boy  has  a halo.  Over  all  are 
clouds.  This  painting  exemplifies  “ continuous  action  ” (the  portraying  in  one  composition  of  two 
or  more  scenes  from  the  same  series). 

1“  The  paintings  usually  carry  a legend  dmaJikridd  (the  dmall  or  dmalaki  game).  The  word  dmali  or  dmalt 
appears  in  Belsare’s  Etymological  Gujarati-English  Dictionary  (3rd  ed.,  Ahmedabad,  1927),  p.  114,  associated 
with  the  word  pipall  in  the  compound  amali-plpall  “ a game  for  children  ”.  The  two  words  refer  to  the  amid 
(tamarind)  and  peepul  trees.  In  connection  with  an  incomplete  and  apparently  garbled  version  of  the  story,  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  Heart  of  Jainism,  p.  29,  1915,  calls  the  game  “tick”  or  “tig”,  which  I understand  to  be  “tag”.  But 
our  paintings  would  indicate  that  it  was  played  with  crooked  sticks.  The  legend  of  the  corresponding  painting  in 
Ha,66v  (not  reproduced  here)  gives  the  game  as  findftsazrksakridd  “the  tindusa-tree  game”,  but  I can  find  out 
nothing  about  this  game;  PSM  merely  defines  thidusa  as  “tree,  ball,  a kind  of  game”. 
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Fig.  68.  Fr,47r.  Sakra  comes  with  the  gods  to  awaken  MahavTra  to  his  mission.  Briefly  in 
KS  iio-iii  (Jtr  256),  more  fully  in  AS  2.15.18-21  (Jtr  195-197).  When  the  future  Jina  was 
ready  to  leave  the  world,  the  Laukantika  gods  came  to  awaken  him,  saying,  “Arhat,  propagate  the 
religion  which  is  a blessing  to  all  creatures  in  the  world ! ” Sakra  then  produced  a magic  dais  with  a 
throne  and  footstool.  After  first  worshipping  the  future  Jina,  he  set  him  on  the  dais,  anointed  him, 
bathed  him,  clothed  him,  ornamented  him,  and  then  produced  the  palanquin  in  which  the  departure 
from  the  world  was  to  take  place. 

This  painting  faces  KS  no  (in  Hc,59v  it  faces  KS  104-105)  and  has  the  legend  mesdlagarana 
(in  He, 59V  nisalagaranum) . In  the  upper  register  is  Sakra  approaching  on  his  elephant  bearing  a 
water  vessel — of  attributes  he  has  only  the  elephant-goad.  Before  the  elephant  go  two  trumpeters, 
behind  comes  a fly-whisk  bearer.  In  the  lower  register  is  MahavTra  seated  on  a throne  with  Sakra 
facing  him  in  an  attitude  of  worship.  Between  them  is  a stand  with  flowers. 

Fig.  69.  FIa,69v.  The  Laukantika  gods  come  to  awaken  MahavTra  to  his  mission.  Briefly  in 
KS  IIO-III  (Jtr  256),  more  fully  in  AS  2.15.18-21  (Jtr  195-197).  When  the  time  had  come  for 
MahavTra  to  leave  the  world,  the  Laukantika  gods  came  to  awaken  him  to  his  mission  (cf.  account 
given  under  fig.  68). 

In  the  upper  register  sits  MahavTra  in  monk’s  costume — apparently  prematurely — the  mouth 
cloth  in  his  right  hand,  the  broom  under  the  right  arm.  There  is  a stand  before  him,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  in  a posture  of  adoration,  is  a god.  Below  are  three  more  gods  in  the  same  posture. 
The  painting  has  a legend  vlrdgre  lokdntikadevavi. 

Fig.  70.  Fr,48r  (cf.  Hu  68;  C 47,  51,  55,  pis.  VI. 32,  XII.56,  XVHL64).  MahavTra  gives 
away  his  possessions.  KS  112  (Jtr  257).  Preparatory  to  leaving  the  world  and  adopting  the  re- 
ligious life,  MahavTra  abandoned  all  his  property  and  for  an  entire  year  gave  presents  to  the  poor. 

MahavTra  is  seated  upon  a throne,  making  gifts  to  two  gray-bearded  men.  A footstool  is  under 
his  left  foot.  In  front  of  him  is  a stand  heaped  with  flowers  or  jewels.  Each  of  the  poor  men  has 
an  object  in  his  hand,  obviously  a gift. 

Similar  subjects  appear  in  our  figures  71,  91,  iii,  124.  In  a variant  scene  ( Hg,&4v,  not  repro- 
duced here)  the  title  is  given  as  IndrapraJna  (Indra’s  questions),  apparently  erroneous. 

Fig.  71.  Qeve,35v.  MahavTra  gives  away  his  possessions.  KS  112  ( Jtr  257).  See  under 
figure  70. 

This  excellent  miniature  shows  a number  of  variations  in  detail  from  figure  70.  Note  the  row 
of  swans  on  the  canopy. 
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Fig.  72.  Fr,48v  (cf.  Flii  68-69,  C 47,  pi.  VII. 33).  Mahavira  in  the  initiation  palanquin. 

KS  113-115  (Jtr  257-259).  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month  Margasiras, 
Mahavira,  in  the  palanquin  Candraprabha,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Sakra,  accompanied  by  a 
vast  throng  of  gods  and  men,  amidst  their  praises,  went  through  the  streets  of  the  city  to  a park 
outside  the  city,  and  had  the  palanquin  stop  under  an  Asoka  tree,  where  he  dismounted. 

In  the  elaborate  palanquin,  which  resembles  the  porch  of  a temple,  and  is  like  a heavenly 
palace  or  vehicle  {viiiiana) , sits  Mahavira,  fully  dressed  and  ornamented  (by  Sakra,  cf.  AS  2.15.20- 
22,  Jtr  196-199).  Below  are  men  carrying  it  (AS  has  a full  description  of  a thousand  men  and 
gods  as  bearers).  On  each  side  of  Mahavira  is  a female  fly-whisk  hearer  (AS  assigns  these  duties 
to  Sakra  and  Isana).  Above  are  a trumpeter  and  a conch-blower,  possibly  meant  to  typify  the 
heavenly  musicians  mentioned  in  AS. 

A similar  subject  is  treated  in  figure  95. 

Fig.  73.  Fr,5ir  (cf.  Flii  69-70,  fig.  9;  G1  pi.  29;  C 42,  47,  51,  56,  pis.  II. 49,  VII. 34,  XII.60, 
XVIII.68).  Mahavira  plucks  out  his  hair.  KS  116  (Jtr  259)  ; cf.  AS  2.15.23  (Jtr  199-200). 
Descending  from  the  palanquin,  Mahavira  divested  himself  of  all  his  fine  clothes  and  ornaments 
(which  AS  says  were  caught  up  by  Kubera,  the  god  of  wealth),  fasted  a six-meal  fast,^®  put  on  a 
divine  robe,  and  quite  alone  tore  out  his  hair  in  five  handfuls.  The  AS  says  that  Sakra  caught  up 
the  hair  in  a cup  of  diamond,  and  took  it  to  the  Ocean  of  Milk. 

Under  the  asoka  tree  is  Mahavira,  di'essed  only  in  a lower  garment  (dhoti),  which  is  shown 
to  be  white  by  the  white  dots  on  the  gold  background,  and  a necklace.  As  he  plucks  out  his  hair, 
Sakra  catches  it  (although  it  is  also  possible  that  the  objects  in  Sakra’s  outstretched  hands  may  be 
flower  offerings).  Sakra  is  four-armed  and  carries  the  elephant-goad  as  an  attribute;  over  him 
is  the  parasol  of  royalty.  He  is  on  a seat,  and  so  too  is  (Mahavira,  as  specified  in  AS.  Below  are 
mountain  peaks,  in  exaggerated  conformity  with  the  AS  statement  that  the  palanquin  stopped  on 
slightly  raised  ground.  At  the  top  of  the  picture  are  clouds. 

Hiittemann  (Hi!  70)  finds  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  a rain  of  flowers  from  heaven.  This 
idea  is  common  in  literature,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  artist  of  the  Berlin  MS.  series  meant  to 
represent  such  a rain.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  artists  of  this  school  often  put  in  floral  ornaments 
to  fill  in  the  composition  or  as  background  ornament  (cf.  the  illustrations  from  Hg),  and  the  flowers 
in  the  Berlin  MS.  miniature  may  be  only  such  fillers. 

In  a variant  (Hg,69r,  not  reproduced  here)  the  tree  is  not  represented. 

Similar  subjects  are  treated  in  figures  74,  96,  in,  112,  124. 

Fig.  74.  Hf,36r.  Mahavira  plucks  out  his  hair.  KS  116  (Jtr  259).  See  under  figure  73. 

This  fine  miniature  shows  very  few  points  of  difference  from  that  in  figure  73. 

13  This  means  eating  on  the  first  day  only  one  meal  in  place  of  the  two  usual  meals,  on  the  second  and  third  days 
omitting  all  meals,  and  on  the  fourth  day  again  eating  only  one  meal. 
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Fig.  75.  Hg,69v.  MahavTra’s  austerities.  KS  117-119  (Jtr  259-262):  cf.  AS  1.8  (entire) 
and  2.15.23-24  ( Jtr  79-87,  200-201).  The  various  specific  episodes  of  his  austerities  illustrated  in 
the  paintings  are  not  all  mentioned  in  these  two  texts,  but  probably  those  missing  from  them 
appear  in  Hemacandra’s  version  (M  10.3  and  4).  It  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  year  that  Mahavira 
obtained  omniscience.  Many  of  the  incidents  dealt  with  by  Hemacandra  are  not  represented  in  the 
jiaintings ; I select  only  those  which  I have  found  so  treated.  The  paintings  are  regularly  labelled 
upasarga,  “ trials  endured  while  in  meditation  ” ; and  it  is  therefore  likely  that  the  paintings  depict 
only  such  incidents  and  do  not  deal  with  any  other  kind  of  happenings  (such  as  the  long  and 
interesting  story  of  Candana,  M 10.4.474-600,  who  became  Mahavira’s  first  disciple  after  his  omnis- 
cience— M 10.4.597 — was  made  chief  of  the  order  of  nuns,  according  to  M 10.5.161  ff.  and 
KS  135).  I present  first  two  paintings  from  the  MS.  Hg,  each  painting  with  three  scenes. 

(a)  Assault  of  the  cowherd.  M 10.3. 15-34.  On  plucking  out  his  hair,  Mahavira  first  gave 
half  of  his  one  garment  to  a Brahman  named  Soma,  and  then  at  evening  went  into  pratima 
(posture  for  meditation)  near  a village  named  Kurmara  (cf.  AS  2.15.24).  At  that  time  a cowherd 
came  driving  his  bulls  and  left  them  grazing  near  Mahavira,  while  he  himself  went  into  the  village 
to  milk  his  cows.  The  bulls  wandered  into  the  forest,  and  when  the  cowherd  returned  he  could  not 
find  them,  and  he  spent  the  night  in  search.  Meanwhile  the  bulls  came  back  to  Mahavira  and  lay 
down  near  him  contentedly  chewing  the  cud.  After  some  time  the  cowherd  came  up,  and  when  he 
saw  the  bulls  there,  he  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Mahavira  meant  to  steal  them.  In  a 
rage  he  took  up  the  bulls’  binding  thong  to  strike  the  lord.  Just  at  that  time  Sakra  happened  to 
wonder  how  Mahavira  was  faring  on  his  first  day,  and  he  saw  what  was  going  on.  He  stayed  the 
cowherd’s  hand  and  rebuked  him.  Then  he  said  that  for  12  years  Mahavira  would  suffer  trials 
before  obtaining  omniscience,  and  he  offered  to  go  along  as  a bodyguard.  But  Mahavira,  coming  out 
of  meditation  and  for  the  first  time  noticing  what  was  taking  place,  declined,  saying  that  the 
Tirthankaras  always  obtain  omniscience  by  their  own  heroic  efforts.  Sakra  therefore  compromised 
by  appointing  as  a bodyguard  a Vyantara  god  Siddhartha,  who  had  been  Mahavira’s  maternal 
nephew  (mother’s  sister’s  son),  telling  him  to  ward  off  those  who  would  interfere  with  Mahavira’s 
meditation. 

In  our  painting  Mahavira  stands  motionless  in  meditation,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  tip  of  his 
nose  iimsagranyastanayana) , with  arms  hanging  down  {pralambitabhujadvaya) . On  one  side  are 
the  bulls ; on  the  other  the  cowherd  with  the  thongs  upraised  to  strike  Mahavira. 

ib)  Austerities  in  the  country  of  Laclha.  AS  1.8.3  (Jti"  84“85)-  The  most  unfriendly  country 
that  Mahavira  traversed  in  his  wanderings,  according  to  the  AS,  was  that  of  Ladha.  There  he 
endured  not  only  the  attacks  of  grass,  cold,  fire,  flies,  and  gnats,  but  also  the  assaults  of  the  village 
dogs,  which  their  masters  did  not  call  off  but  rather  urged  on  with  the  cry  chucchu  (English  “ sic 
’em  ! ”).  Most  monks  wandering  through  the  region  carried  staffs  to  ward  off  the  dogs,  but  Mahavira 
did  not.  He  patiently  endured  the  dogs  and  the  villagers’  cruel  treatment.  When  he  came  to  a 
village,  the  inhabitants  would  forbid  him  to  enter ; they  would  strike  him  with  sticks,  their  fists, 
clods,  potsherds ; they  tore  his  hair ; they  covered  him  with  dust ; they  tossed  him  up  and  let  him  fall. 
All  these  trials  he  endured  without  being  disturbed. 

In  our  painting  Mahavira  stands  at  the  left  in  pratima  (posture  of  meditation),  while  the  dogs 
attack  him,  and  also  an  insect.  Two  men  stand  by,  presumably  villagers,  who  appear  to  be  urging 
the  dogs  on. 

(c)  Attack  by  the  serpent  Canclakausika.  The  story  appears  in  M 10.3.225-279.  On  his  way 
to  Svetavl  Mahavira  was  advised  by  some  cowherds  to  avoid  the  direct  road,  because  on  it  was  a 
forest  where  lived  a fierce  serpent  whose  very  look  was  poison  {drgvisa,  drstivisa).  Mahavira, 
however,  was  aware  of  the  serpent’s  previous  existences,  and  saw  that  it  had  lived  through  a number 
of  existences  as  a fierce-tempered  and  violent  creature,  in  the  last  preceding  the  present  being  born  as 
an  ascetic  of  the  Kausika  family,  whose  evil  ways  had  won  him  the  name  Candakausika,  “ Fierce 
Kausika  ”.  But  Mahavira  perceived  that  the  serpent  was  now  ready  for  awakening.  He  entered 
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the  forest,  which  was  bare  and  desolate,  full  of  dried  up  and  twisted  trees,  piles  of  dead  leaves, 
and  ant  hills,  and  came  to  an  old  leaf  hut.  There  he  engaged  in  meditation.  The  serpent  saw  him, 
and  breathed  out  his  deadliest  looks  and  most  fatal  blasts,  but  they  had  no  effect.  Then  he  bit  the 
master’s  feet,  but  again  fruitlessly.  All  his  poison  was  as  nectar.  Then  the  master  spoke,  “Awake, 
awake ! ’’  At  these  words  the  serpent  recalled  its  previous  existences  and  repented.  On  the  spot  it 
gave  up  violence.  Soon  the  cowherds  came,  and  great  was  their  astonishment.  Presently  along  came 
vendors  of  ghee  (melted  and  clarified  butter)  and  they  dropped  ghee  on  the  serpent.  Ants,  attracted 
by  the  odor,  came  to  eat  it.  The  serpent  never  moved,  and  when  the  ants  finished  with  him,  he 
looked  like  a sieve  (titaii).  After  a fortnight’s  agony  the  serpent  died  and  went  to  heaven. 

Our  painting  shows  the  desolate  forest  with  its  bare  trees.  The  serpent  is  just  in  the  act  of 
biting  MahavTra’s  feet.  Under  the  tree  is  a red  object,  possibly  meant  for  an  ant  hill.  MahavTra 
stands  undisturbed  in  meditation. 

Fig.  76.  Hg,73v.  Mahavira’s  austerities  (continued).  KS  117-119  (Jtr  259-262)  ; cf.  AS 
2.15.23-24  ( Jtr  200-201).  See  under  the  preceding  figure. 

The  painting  is  in  three  registers,  but  I believe  shows  four  scenes,  two  being  on  the  bottom 
register. 

(a),  (b) , (c)  Three  of  Samgamaka’s  attacks  upon  MahavTra.  being  part  of  the  20  attacks 
upon  Mahavira’s  meditation  made  by  the  jealous  god  Samgamaka  (M  10.4.160-318).  This  god, 
hearing  Sakra  praise  MahavTra  for  fortitude  in  meditation,  sets  out  to  interrupt  it ; and  attacks 
him  with  a dust  storm,  ants,  gnats,  gJirtclikd  (roaches  ?),  scorpions,  mongooses,  snakes,  mice,  an 
elephant,  a she-elephant,  a demon  (pisaca),  a tiger,  dissuasion  by  his  father  and  mother  from  the 
quest,  a vessel  of  food  at  his  feet,  fire  at  his  feet,  an  outcast  (candala)  who  set  cages  of  birds  over 
MahavTra’s  body  to  peck  it,  a burning  wind,  a kalacakra  weapon ; then  attractive  temptations,  such 
as  the  music  of  birds.  He  tells  MahavTra  he  is  a god  who  has  been  tempting  him  and  he  now  offers 
heaven  as  a reward ; finally  he  shows  beautiful  women.  The  trials  last  six  months,  but  MahavTra 
stands  unheeding.  When  MahavTra  finishes  his  meditation  and  goes  to  break  his  fast,  Sanigamaka 
interferes  by  having  improper  food  offered. 

In  the  top  register  is  the  temptation  by  women.  This  gets  the  most  elaborate  treatment  in 
Hemacandra  ( M 10.4.257-280).  A heavenly  woman  dances  beside  a stream,  while  MahavTra  stands 
unnoticing. 

In  the  middle  register  the  subject  is  perhaps  doubtful.  It  is  possibly  Sanigamaka  appearing 
as  a god  (M  10.4.248-253)  ; he  has  four  arms  but  is  without  attributes  (cf.  fig.  120  from  same 
MS.).  If  the  subject  is  Sanigamaka  as  a god,  specifically  Sakra,  the  cow  (assuming  it  is  not  a bull) 
before  him  would  probably  be  Kamadub,  the  wishcow  that  grants  whatever  it  is  asked.  Sanigamaka 
tells  MahavTra  in  the  text  that  he  shall  have  all  his  desires,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  tbe  cow. 

An  alternative  explanation  of  the  painting  might  be  that  it  is  Sakra  prophesying  the  12  years 
of  austerities  MahavTra  is  destined  to  endure  (see  p.  54)  ; the  cow  would  then  be  a bull.  See  under 
figure  75a.  The  objection  to  this  interpretation  is  that  it  puts  the  scene  far  out  of  order. 

In  the  bottom  register  are  two  scenes.  At  the  left  stands  MahavTra  in  strict  meditation.  Beside 
him  kneels  a male  (Sanigamaka  ?),  who  seems  to  be  doing  something  with  an  object  at  MahavTra’s 
feet,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  strokes  MahavTra.  If  it  is  Sanigamaka,  the  object  might  be  the 
fireplace  and  fire  Sanigamaka  lighted,  and  the  vessel  of  food  he  respectfully  offered  at  MahavTra’s 
feet;  the  fire  burnt  MahavTra  severely  (M  10.4.226-227) . An  alternative  interpretation  might 
take  this  to  represent  part  of  the  story  depicted  in  the  other  section  of  this  bottom  register,  and 
w'ould  show  the  shampooing  of  MahavTra’s  body. 

The  last  scene  is  part  of  the  story  of  the  cowherd  who  drove  the  spikes  in  MahavTra’s  ears, 
which  will  be  given  in  detail  under  tbe  next  painting.  Here  we  have  Siddhartha  and  Kharaka 
standing  beside  MahavTra. 

Fig.  77.  Fr,5iv  (cf.  Hii  70,  fig.  10;  C 51,  pi.  XII. 60).  MahavTra’s  austerities.  KS  117-119 
(Jtr  259-262)  ; cf.  AS  2.15.23-24  (Jtr  200-201).  Cf.  under  figure  75.  The  story  chiefly  illus- 
trated in  this  painting  is  that  of  MahavTra  and  the  cowherd  who  drove  the  spikes  in  his  ears 
(M  10.4.618-649). 
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When  Mahavira  had  come  almost  to  the  end  of  his  quest,  he  was  in  a forest  engaged  in  ascetic 
meditation.  Certain  vedanlya  (sensation)  karma,  which  he  had  accumulated  in  a previous  existence 
by  pouring  melted  tin  into  another  person’s  ears,  had  come  to  the  point  of  ripening.  His  victim 
had  been  reborn  as  a cowherd,  who  had  at  this  time  let  his  bulls  loose  outside  the  village,  while  he 
went  to  milk  the  cows  (cf.  motivation  of  scene  in  fig.  75a).  The  bulls  wandered  away.  The 
cowherd  came  seeking  them,  and  chanced  upon  Mahavira.  He  asked  if  he  had  seen  the  bulls,  but 
Mahavira  was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  meditation  to  hear  him.  “ Sir,  where  are  my  bulls?  Why 
don’t  you  answer  me,  you  monkling?  Don’t  you  hear?  Or  are  your  earholes  useless?”  When 
Mahavira  still  did  not  reply,  the  cowherd  in  a blind  fury  took  two  spikes  and  dror^e  them  into  the 
Master’s  ears  until  they  met  inside  his  head  and  became  one.  Then  he  cut  off  the  protruding  ends 
that  no  one  might  see  them  and  draw  them  out,  and  left. 

When  Mahavira  had  finished  his  meditation,  he  went  to  a nearby  village  and  entered  the 
house  of  a merchant  named  Siddhartha  to  break  his  fast.  A physician  named  Kharaka  was  there, 
who  by  his  unusual  insight  recognized  Mahavira’s  true  character  and  acclaimed  him  for  his  forti- 
tude in  carrying  arrows  in  his  body.  Siddhartha  was  doubtful,  but  Kharaka  pointed  out  the  spikes 
in  Mahavira’s  ears.  While  the  two  were  discussing  the  matter,  Mahavira  went  outside  the  village 
to  a grove,  where  he  engaged  in  pious  meditation  (hibhadhydna,  sukladhydna) . Siddhartha  and 
Kharaka  hastened  after  him  with  medical  appurtenances.  They  bathed  Mahavira  with  a vessel 
(droni)  of  oil  and  had  powerful  shampooers  rub  him.  Under  the  shampooing  Mahavira’s  joints  were 
all  loosened,  and  with  them  the  spikes  fell  apart  inside  his  head  like  a pair  of  tongs  coming  open,  and 
out  they  dropped  from  his  earholes  covered  with  blood.  At  the  same  time  the  vedanlya  karma 
came  out.  The  pain  was  so  great  that  Mahavira  emitted  a mighty  cry  like  that  of  a mountain  struck 
by  a thunderbolt,  which  would  have  burst  the  earth  had  not  the  Master  taken  care  to  save  it. 
Siddhartha  and  Kharaka  asked  and  received  forgiveness  for  causing  Mahavira  pain,  and  went 
home.  Although  they  had  caused  him  pain,  they  had  acted  with  good  intentions,  and  in  return  were 
reborn  in  heaven  as  gods.  The  cowherd  was  reborn  in  the  seventh  hell. 

The  painting  combines  sevei'al  episodes  from  Mahavira’s  numerous  trials  (upasarga)  as 
described  under  figures  75  and  76.  He  is  standing  between  two  trees,  which  represent  the  forests 
or  groves  where  the  various  events  took  place.  The  lion  (or  tiger  ) and  the  bird  are  some  of  the 
trials  inflicted  by  Saingamaka.  (See  under  fig.  76.)  Two  male  figures  stand  beside  Mahavira,  the 
one  on  the  left  presumably  being  the  physician  Kharaka.  who  is  ladling  oil  out  of  a receptacle,  the 
other,  in  an  attitude  of  reverence,  presumably  being  Siddhartha. 

In  variants  snakes  are  coiled  about  Mahavira,  scorpions  attack  him,  insects  fly  about  his  head. 
(See  under  fig.  76.) 
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Plate  23 

Fig.  78.  Ha,74r  (cf.  Hii  70,  fig.  10;  C 51,  pi.  XII.60).  Mahavira’s  austerities.  KS  117-iig 
(Jtr  259-262).  See  under  figures  75-77. 

Mahavira  is  represented  three  times.  In  the  upper  register  he  is  attended  by  Kharaka  and 
Siddhartha,  who  hold  the  spikes  that  have  come  out  of  his  earholes.  In  the  lower  register  he  is 
seen  at  the  left  between  two  arched  trees,  and  this  time  with  two  lions  (or  tigers)  raging  at  his  feet, 
which  he  does  not  notice.  At  the  right  he  stands  between  two  jars  (perhaps  of  the  oil  used  for 
shampooing  him  or  the  vessel  of  food  Samgamaka  offered  him),  while  birds  roost  unnoticed  on 
his  ears  and  peck  at  his  head. 

Fig.  79.  Ha,78r.  Mahavira’s  omniscience.  KS  120  (Jtr  263).  During  the  thirteenth  year 
of  austerity,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  light  fortnight  of  the  month  Vaisakha,  outside  the  town 
Jrmbhikagrama,  not  far  from  an  old  temple,  in  a field  under  a sal  tree,  Mahavira,  squatting  on  his 
heels,  reached  the  highest  knowledge. 

Our  picture  shows  him  in  the  squatting  position,  but  the  temple  and  the  tree  are  missing. 
Overhead  is  a canopy,  while  beside  Mahavira  is  a worshipping  male,  who  may  not  unreasonably  be 
taken  for  Sakra  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  text  does  not  mention  him  (nor  does  the  AS  2.15.27, 
Jtr  202)  ; for  the  text  does  say  that  on  the  night  Mahavira  obtained  perfect  knowledge,  the  gods 
descended  from  heaven  and  ascended,  and  they  are  doubtless  here  symbolized  by  a single  repre- 
sentative, who  would  normally  be  their  leader  Sakra.  Hemacandra  (M  10.5.5)  says  that  the  Indras 
came  accompanied  by  the  gods. 

Fig.  80.  Fr,54v  (cf.  Hii  74-75.  fig.  12;  C 28-29,  43,  47,  51,  55,  pis.  II.53,  VII.37,  XIII.64, 
XVIII.71).  Mahavira’s  samavasarana.  Implied  in  KS  120-121  (Jtr  263-264).  When  a Jina 
obtains  perfect  knowledge,  the  gods  prepare  his  samavasarana.  The  earth  is  cleansed  for  a space 
a yojana  around,  scented,  and  ornamented.  Three  walls  are  erected,  the  innermost  of  jewels,  the 
middle  of  gold,  and  the  outermost  of  silver.  There  are  four  jewelled  gates  to  each  wall.  In  the 
center  is  a pedestal  with  a tree,  and  under  the  tree  are  four  lion  thrones.  The  throne  on  the  east  is 
occupied  by  the  Jina ; the  three  others  by  reproductions  of  him.  There  he  preaches  to  gods,  men, 
and  animals.  The  samavasarana  may  be  either  round,  as  here,  or  square,  as  in  figure  99.  Cf. 
Bhandarkar,  in  Indian  Antiquary  40.125-130,  153-161  ; Jo  190-194. 

In  the  painting  Mahavira  sits  within  the  samavasarana,  with  two  Yaksas  as  attendants.  He 
is  not  in  monk’s  garb,  but  is  in  the  ornamented  array  common  to  a perfected  being  ( Siddha)  ; cf. 
figure  81. 

Subjects  similar  to  this  are  presented  in  figures  99,  113,  126. 
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Plate  24 

Fig.  81.  Fr,56r  (cf.  Sh  pi.  V;  Hii  74-75,  fig.  12;  C 26,  43.  47,  51.  56,  pis.  in.55,  VIL38, 
XIIL66,  XVin.73).  Mahavira  as  a Siddha  (liberated  soul).  KS  123-124  (Jtr  264-265).  On 
death  a liberated  soul  goes  to  the  Siddhasila,  or  Isatpragbhara  (see  Kirfel  301-302),  which  is  at 
the  top  of  the  universe.  This  resembles  an  inverted  white  parasol,  being  made  of  pure  white  gold, 
4,500,000  yojanas  long  and  as  many  wide,  eight  yojanas  thick  at  the  middle  but  tapering  off  till 
at  the  edges  it  is  thinner  than  a fly’s  wing.  All  varieties  of  Siddhas  (perfected  beings)  go  there 
after  death ; of  these  the  TTrthankaras  are  the  foremost.  There  the  released  souls  dwell  in  omnipo- 
tence and  omniscience,  perfectly  blissful. 

Mahavira,  fully  ornamented  as  in  figure  2,  sits  on  a throne,  hands  in  lap,  one  above  the  other, 
palm  upwards.  Over  his  head  is  a peculiar  kind  of  floral  ornament  which  looks  like  part  of  the 
headdress,  but  in  origin  seems  to  have  been  free  from  it  (see  in  the  oldest  published  miniatures 
of  this  style,  Br  116,  pis.  1,3).  Above  is  a highly  conventionalized  parasol.  A lion,  the  cognizance 
of  Mahavira,  is  probably  intended  by  tbe  lines  in  the  center  of  the  throne  pedestal.  Below 
Mahavira  is  the  thin  crescent  representing  the  Isatpragbhara,  and  beneath  it  are  mountain  peaks. 
At  the  sides  of  the  painting  are  trees,  which  bend  above  the  Tirthankara. 

Sh  pi.  V wrongly  identifies  the  scene  as  Mahavira’s  omniscience  ( for  which  see  fig.  79) . 

Similar  subjects  appear  in  figures  100,  114,  128. 

Fig.  82.  F[a,82r.  Indrabhuti  Gautama’s  omniscience.  KS  127  (Jtr  265-266).  On  the  night 
when  Mahavira  died,  his  eldest  disciple,  Indrabhuti  of  the  Gautama  family,  by  realizing  that 
affection  was  out  of  place,  even  when  directed  toward  his  master,  finally  or^ercame  all  the  bonds, 
and  won  perfect  knowledge. 

The  miniature  shows  Indrabhuti  framed  like  a temple  image  in  its  niche.  He  is  dressed  in  the 
robes  of  a 8vetambara  monk,  the  whiteness  being  indicated  by  crisscrossed  white  lines  and  dots 
on  a gold  background.  His  right  shoulder  is  bare,  but  over  it  is  a narrow  white  object,  probably  his 
mouth  doth.  Under  the  left  arm  is  his  broom.  The  left  hand  rests  upon  his  lap,  the  right  is  raised 
in  a teaching  gesture.  He  sits  upon  an  open  plant,  perhaps  a lotus.  The  painting  has  a legend 
gaufamajnana,  “ omniscience  of  Gautama.” 

Fig.  83.  Hg,y6v.  (a)  Indrabhuti  Gautama’s  omniscience;  (b)  Mahavira  as  a Siddha.  KS 
123-124,  127  (Jtr  264-266).  See  under  figures  81,  82. 

The  representation  of  Mahavira  as  a Siddha  presents  no  difficulties,  but  that  of  Gautama  in 
the  upper  register  is  puzzling.  The  legend  of  the  painting  is  gaufainajnmia,  “ Gautama’s  omnis- 
cience ”,  but  the  representation  is  unusual.  A monk  sits  on  a throne  preaching  to  two  nuns  (the 
sex  is  indicated  by  the  robes  which  extend  up  behind  the  neck  to  the  head).  Before  the  monk  is 
his  sthapandcarya  (substitute  for  his  spiritual  preceptor  in  the  latter’s  absence).  This  does  not, 
as  far  as  I know,  fit  in  with  the  story  of  Gautama’s  omniscience.  He  had  been  sent  by  Mahavira 
to  awaken  Devasarman. 
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Fig.  84.  Ha, 82V.  The  festival  of  lights.  KS  128  (Jtr  266).  On  the  night  when  Mahavira 
died,  the  18  confederated  kings  instituted  an  illumination  on  the  Posadha,  which  was  a fast  day.  They 
said,  “ Since  the  light  of  holy  knowledge  is  gone,  let  us  make  a material  illumination ! ” 

Under  a canopy  are  three  males,  probably  typifying  the  18  kings,  holding  torches.  The  scene 
bears  the  legend  divatl  (festival  of  lights),  and  Jacobi  (Jtr  266n)  says  that  the  Jains  celebrate 
the  nirvana  of  Mahavira  with  a festival  of  lights  on  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Karttika. 

Fig.  85.  Ha,84v.  Mahavira  with  his  community.  KS  134- 137  (Jtr  267-268).  When  Mahavira 
died,  he  left  a congregation  of  14,000  monks  headed  by  Indrabhuti,  36,000  nuns  headed  by  Candana, 
159,000  laymen  headed  by  Sahkhasataka,  318,000  laywomen  headed  by  Sulasa  and  Revati. 

Our  painting,  which  bears  the  legend  vira  parivdra  agre  and  faces  KS  136-137,  may  reasonably 
be  interpreted  as  depicting  Mahavira  seated  on  a throne  within  a shrine,  holding  his  mouth  cloth 
and  broom,  faced  on  the  lower  tier  (so  as  to  be  at  the  Master’s  right)  by  Indrabhuti,  as  head  of  the 
monks,  and  on  the  upper  tier  by  Sahkhasataka,  as  head  of  the  laymen. 

Fig.  86.  Ha,85r.  Mahavira  preaching  to  monks  and  nuns.  KS  138-145  (Jtr  268).  The  text 
categorizes  the  monk  and  nun  followers  of  Mahavira  under  heads  according  to  their  various  religious 
achievements  and  qualities. 

In  the  upper  register  is  seated  Mahavira ; before  him  stand  two  figures,,  the  one  in  front  having 
the  robe  up  behind  the  neck  and  head,  indicating  that  the  figure  is  female ; the  one  in  the  rear  being 
a male.  On  the  lower  register  Mahavira  appears  again,  holding  his  mouth  cloth  while  he  preaches, 
addressing  a monk  who  is  possibly  Indrabhuti,  head  of  the  order  after  Mahavira’s  death.  Between 
them  is  a stand  (sthdpamcdrya)  like  those  used  today  by  monks  to  support  the  symbol  of  the 
master  which  a monk  must  always  have  before  him  when  he  engages  in  religious  exercise  without 
his  spiritual  master’s  presence. 
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Fig.  87.  Ha,88v  (cf.  pi.  I ; Hii  71-77,  fig.  n ; G1  pi.  29;  C 43,  48,  51,  56,  pis.  ITT. 59,  VTT.4T, 
XIII. 72,  XIX. 89).  Pfirsva  in  the  Pranatakalpa  heaven.  KS  150  (Jtr  271).  Before  being  horn, 
Parsva,  the  twenty-third  Tlrthankara,  had  lived  for  20  mgaropamas  (an  incredible  period  of  time; 
cf.  Kirfel  339)  in  the  Pranatakalpa  heaven.  Thence,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  the  moon 
was  in  conjunction  with  the  asterism  Visakha,  he  took  the  form  of  an  embryo  in  the  womb  of 
Varna,  wife  of  King  Asvasena  of  Benares. 

The  treatment  is  closely  analogous  to  the  treatment  of  Mahavira  in  the  Puspottara  heaven 
before  being  born  on  earth.  (See  fig.  2.)  The  variations  in  detail  need  no  comment,  with  the 
exception  of  the  seven-headed  serpent  that  shelters  Parsva,  and  regularly  appears  with  him.  So,  too, 
on  the  pedestal  below  Parsva  is  probably  his  cognizance,  a serpent,  hut  the  drawing  is  not  clear. 

The  serpent  is  intimately  connected  with  the  legend  of  Parsva  (see  B1 ; CP).  Many  existences 
before,  two  brothers  had  lived,  one  with  the  seed  of  righteousness  in  his  soul,  the  other  with 
the  seed  of  evil,  which  led  him  to  kill  the  first  brother.  The  two  were  reborn  nine  times,  and  in 
four  of  the  rebirths  the  wicked  one  killed  the  righteous.  In  four  of  the  others  the  righteous  was 
reborn  in  a heaven ; in  three  of  them  the  wicked  one  was  reborn  in  a hell.  In  the  ninth  existence 
of  the  wicked  soul  it  was  embodied  in  a Brahman  boy,  who  became  an  ascetic  Kamatha.  At  the 
same  time  the  righteous  soul  was  embodied  in  Prince  Parsva.  One  day  Parsva  saw  Kamatha  in  a 
park  outside  the  city  engaged  in  the  penance  of  five  fires,  that  is,  with  four  fires  around  him,  while 
the  sun  beat  down  from  overhead.  By  his  superior  knowledge  Parsva  perceived  that  a log  in  one  of 
Kamatha’s  fires  contained  a family  of  snakes  imprisoned.  Over  Kamatha’s  remonstrance,  Parsva 
had  his  servants  split  the  log,  from  which  the  snakes  then  emerged.  The  people  applauded,  but 
Kamatha  was  angered  (so  in  CP  353,  but  differently  in  B1  113  f.).  Sometime  later  Parsva  saw  a 
picture  of  the  preceding  Tlrthankara,  named  Aristanemi,  and  inspired  by  it  forsook  the  worldly 
life  to  enter  upon  the  struggle  for  perfect  knowledge.  While  he  was  engaged  in  austerities,  the 
wicked  soul  of  Kamatha,  now  reborn  as  the  Asura  Meghamalin  (whose  name  means  “ garlanded 
with  clouds  ”),  under  the  influence  of  the  rage  he  had  felt  when  Parsva  showed  superior  knowledge 
concerning  the  snakes,  attacked  Parsva  with  wild  animals  and  a fierce  storm.  But  the  serpent  which 
Parsva  had  rescued,  now  reborn  as  Dharana  (or  Dharanendra),  lord  of  the  Nagas  in  the  under- 
world, came  and  spread  his  seven  hoods  over  Parsva’s  head  as  shelter.  Dharana  then  lectured  the 
Asura  on  his  wickedness  and  ingratitude  toward  Parsva,  who  had  saved  him  from  unwitting  sin. 
The  Asura  repented  and  determined  to  lead  a righteous  life.  Parsva  obtained  omniscience. 

Similar  subjects  to  that  of  this  painting  appear  in  our  figures  2,  loi,  102,  116. 

Fig.  88.  Ha,89r.  King  Asvasena  and  Queen  Yarn, a in  Benares.  KS  150  (Jtr  271).  The 
parents  of  Parsva  were  King  Asvasena  and  Queen  Varna  of  Benai'es. 

The  painting  shows  a porch  with  a male  figure  seated  upon  a cushion.  lie  is  evidently  King 
Asvasena,  and  the  scene  is  meant  to  he  familiar,  for  he  does  not  carry  the  sword  which  is  a king’s 
attribute  on  public  occasions.  Before  him  stands  another  figure,  apparently  meant  for  Queen  Varna, 
although  it  has  all  the  signs  of  being  masculine.  It  has  the  U-shaped  forehead  mark  that  pertains 
to  males  and  only  one  breast  is  drawn  with  fullness ; at  the  same  time  the  bodice  of  the  female 
costume  is  lacking.  (See  Introduction,  p.  2.)  Except  for  the  legend  vamrasi  asvasena  vamadevi 
(Asvasena  and  Queen  Varna  in  Benares),  I should  not  have  identified  the  scene  thus;  and,  as  it  is, 
in  making  the  identification,  I must  allow  for  errors  on  the  part  of  the  ax’tist.  Around  two  sides 
of  the  scene  flows  the  river  Ganges.  Water  is  indicated  by  the  frecpiently  employed  crossed  lines, 
and  here  fish  are  also  represented.  In  the  lower  right-hand  corner  is  a swan. 

Fig.  89.  Hg,78v.  Two  scenes  in  one;  (o)  Varna  conceives  Parsva;  {h)  three  nuns.  Implicit 
in  KS  150  (Jtr  271 ) ; explicit  in  CP  332,  352,  where  it  is  stated  that  at  the  time  of  conception  Varna 
saw  a serpent  crawling  by  her  side  {parsva).  This  was  thought  to  be  a sky  serpent  come  to  be  the 
embryo.  The  serpent  is  Parsva’s  cognizance. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  painting  Varna  lies  somewhat  uncomfortably  upon  a short  bed,  and 
the  serpent  is  beside  her. 

In  the  lower  half  of  the  painting  three  nuns  are  in  conversation. 
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Fig.  90.  Fr,62r.  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Parsva’s  birth;  (b)  Parsva’s  lustration  and  bath  at 
birth.  KS  152-154  (Jtr  272).  See  description  of  corresponding  events  in  life  of  MahavTra  under 
figures  58,  61. 

Similar  subjects  appear  elsewhere  among  our  illustrations ; see  under  figures  58,  61. 

In  a Kalpastitra  manuscript  belonging  to  H.  Kevorkian  a painting  corresponding  to  this  shows 
Parsva  at  birth  standing  upright  in  his  mother’s  arms,  with  a crown  above  his  head. 

Fig.  91.  Hb,8iv.  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Parsva’s  birth;  (b)  Parsva  gives  away  his  posses- 
sions. KS  152-157  (Jtr  272).  See  description  of  corresponding  events  in  the  life  of  Mahavira 
under  figures  58,  70. 

For  lists  of  paintings  presenting  similar  subjects  see  under  figures  58,  70. 

Fig.  92.  Hg,82v.  The  five  auspicious  events  in  Parsva’s  life.  KS  149  (Jtr  371).  The  five 
auspicious  events  of  Parsva’s  life  occurred  when  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the  asterism 
Visakha. 

The  painting  has  the  legend  piv\h’a pancakalyanaka , “ Parsva’s  five  auspicious  events.”  They 
are:  (i)  descent  from  heaven  and  conception;  (2)  birth;  (3)  forsaking  world  and  tearing  out  of 
hair;  (4)  omniscience,  liere  represented  by  the  samavasaraiia,  in  which  he  preaches  his  first  sermon; 
(5)  liberation.  Cf.  figure  i. 
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Plate  28 

Fig.  93.  B17. 2278.73  (cf.  C 51,  56,  pis.  XIII. 73,  XIX.83).  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Kamatha 
performing  the  five-fire  penance;  (&)  Parsva  rescuing  the  snakes.  Implicit  in  KS  155  (Jtr  272). 
For  the  story  see  under  figure  87. 

In  the  upper  register  sits  Kamatha  amid  the  five  fires ; the  four  wood  fires  flame  about  him ; 
the  sun,  the  fifth  fire,  is  at  the  left  of  his  head.  He  is  dressed  in  lower  garment  and  scarf  and  wears 
a diadem,  a costume  which,  of  course,  differs  from  that  of  Jain  monks,  to  whom  Kamatha  is  a 
heretic.  His  long  hair  is  bound  in  the  style  characteristic  of  Hindu  ascetics  in  this  school  of  painting 
(cf.  BrEA  177).  In  the  lower  register  is  Prince  Parsva  on  horseback,  the  royal  parasol  being  at 

the  horse’s  head.  In  front  of  the  horse  stands  a servant  holding  an  axe,  with  which,  at  Parsva’s 

command,  he  has  split  the  wood.  At  the  extreme  left  is  the  log  itself,  from  which  emerges  the 
serpent. 

Fig.  94.  Ha,9ir  (cf.  C 51,  56,  pis.  XIII. 73,  XIX.83).  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Kamatha  per- 
forming the  five-fire  penance;  (&)  Parsva  rescuing  the  snakes.  Implicit  in  KS  155  (Jtr  272).  For 
the  story  see  under  figure  87. 

In  the  upper  register  Kamatha  sits  at  the  left  surrounded  by  the  four  fires,  with  the  sun  as  a 
small  circle  directly  above  his  head.  He  wears  no  diadem  here  as  he  does  in  figure  93,  and  his  hair 
is  like  that  of  a Jain  monk.  At  the  right  is  a retainer  of  Parsva  holding  a long  axe  with  which  he 
has  just  split  the  log — the  axe  is  still  sticking  in  it — and  the  serpent  Dharana  is  crawling  out.  In 

the  lower  register  is  Parsva  mounted  upon  his  elephant  coming  up  to  Kamatha.  Before  Parsva 

goes  a retainer.  The  painting  has  a legend  in  which  several  characters  are  illegible,  kamatha 
pamcagni  . parsva  asva Parsva  is,  of  course,  not  on  a borse  (as  he  is  in  fig.  93). 

The  painting  in  B22. 364,83  (C  56,  pi.  XIX.83),  riot  reproduced  here,  follows  our  painting 
closely.  In  the  upper  register  the  ascetic  wears  a diadem  and  long  coiled  hair  (cf.  fig.  93)  ; in  the 
lower  register  there  is  a male  fly-whisk  bearer  behind  Parsva.  The  legend  is  vamadevi,  “ Queen 
Varna  ” (the  mother  of  Parsva),  but  it  appears  to  be  an  error,  the  artist  perhaps  having  failed  to 
put  in  the  intended  scene.  The  person  on  the  elephant  in  our  painting  has  the  male  forehead 
marking ; in  the  Boston  illustration  the  marking  is  lacking.  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  suggests  that  the 
lower  scene  may  refer  to  Parsva’s  marriage,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  this. 

The  interpretation  of  these  otherwise  uncertain  scenes  seems  to  be  clarified  by  the  painting 
reproduced  as  the  frontispiece  of  Nahar  and  Ghosh,  An  Epitome  of  Jainism  (Calcutta,  1917).  In 
the  upper  register  of  that  miniature  sits  Kamatha  surrounded  by  the  fires.  In  the  lower  register 
Parsva  comes  riding  up  on  an  elephant  while  at  the  extreme  left  is  the  log  with  the  serpent.  The 
scene  is  like  that  of  our  figure  93,  except  that  Parsva  rides  an  elephant  instead  of  a horse.  I 
therefore  understand  our  present  scene  (fig.  94)  to  be  the  same  as  that  reproduced  by  Nahar  and 
Ghosh,  with  the  difference  that  the  splitting  of  the  log  has  been  transferred  from  the  lower  register 
to  the  upper.  Hc,72v  has  a similar  representation : Kamatha  appears  amid  the  fires  in  the  upper 
register ; Parsva  appears  on  an  elephant  in  the  lower  register,  before  him  are  a servant  with  an 
axe  and  the  log  of  wood  with  the  serpent  emerging  from  it. 

Pig.  95.  He,83v.  Parsva  in  the  initiation  palanquin.  KS  156  (Jtr  272).  For  a description  of 
the  corresponding  event  in  MahavTra’s  life  see  under  figure  72. 

In  a palanquin  sits  Parsva  fully  ornamented,  wearing  a white  robe.  At  each  side  of  the 
palanquin  is  a female  fly- whisk  bearer.  Four  males,  perhaps  gods,  support  the  palanquin.  Sitting 
on  the  roof  are  two  male  conch-blowers  and  two  swans. 

Similar  scene  in  figure  72. 

Fig.  96.  Fr,63v.  Parsva  plucks  out  his  hair.  KS  157  (Jtr  272).  Parsva  tore  out  his  hair 
in  five  handfuls,  which  were  caught  by  Sakra.  Cf.  under  figure  73. 

The  treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  in  figure  73. 

Similar  subjects  are  treated  in  figures  73,  74.  92,  iii,  112,  124. 
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Fig.  97.  Ha, 92V  (cf.  Sh  pi.  II;  C 48,  51,  pis.  VII. 44,  XIII. 75).  Parsva’s  austerities.  KS 
158-159  (Jtr  273).  The  details  are  not  giA^en  in  KS,  but  may  be  found  in  B1  117-118,  CP  256-257, 
the  accounts  of  which  are  summarized  under  figure  87.  While  ParWa  was  engaged  in  meditation, 
the  Asura  Meghamalin,  a reincarnation  of  the  ascetic  Kamatha,  on  account  of  hatred  extending 
through  many  existences,  endeavored  to  distract  him,  first,  by  attacking  him  with  wild  animals, 
secondly,  by  attacking  him  with  a fearful  thunderstorm  that  raised  a flood  of  water  drenching 
ParWa  to  the  nostrils.  Dharana,  a reincarnation  of  the  serpent  Parsva  had  saved  and  now  king 
of  the  Nag;as,  learned  of  this  by  his  transcendent  wisdom,  and  came  to  protect  Parsva,  covering  the 
saint  umbrellawise  with  his  seven  heads,  wrapping  his  coils  around  Parsva’s  body,  and  staging  a 
play  to  divert  Parsva’s  attention  from  the  storm.  But  throughout  all  Parsva  remained  indifferent 
to  both  the  attack  of  Meghamalin  and  the  counter-activities  of  Dharana.  Then  Meghamalin  repented 
and  bowed  before  ParWa,  giving  up  his  evil  ways. 

Parsva  stands  upright  in  the  body-abandonment  posture  (kayotsargaprafima) . Around  him  is 
water,  indicated  by  crisscrossed  lines,  rising  to  his  neck.  The  heads  of  the  snake-king  Dharana 
are  over  ParWa’s  head,  and  the  snake’s  body  behind  him,  meant  to  be  wrapped  about  him  but  for 
some  reason — possibly  a desire  to  put  no  other  creature  in  front  of  a Tirthankara — the  coils  are 
not  completed  at  the  places  where  they  would  pass  before  the  body.  The  tail  comes  out  between 
ParWa’s  feet  and  trails  off  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture.  Two  trees  are  partly  arched 
over  Parsva. 

Fig.  98.  Cleve,46r  (cf.  Sh  pi  II;  C 48,  51,  pis.  VII.44,  XIII. 75).  Parsva’s  austerities.  KS 
158-159  (Jtr  273).  See  under  figure  97. 

The  main  features  of  this  representation  are  the  same  as  those  in  figure  97,  but  in  addition  to 
being  of  superior  aesthetic  quality  the  painting  shows  a number  of  minor  variations.  Beside 
ParWa  stand  two  figures,  each  in  human  form,  the  one  on  his  right  being  male  and  crowned  with 
seven  cobra  heads,  the  one  at  his  left  being  female  and  crowned  with  three  cobra  heads.  These 
are  presumably  Dharana,  the  snake  king,  and  his  wife  Padmavatl  (PSM  s.  v.  paumdvai),  who  are 
ParWa’s  tutelary  divinities,  that  is  his  Yaksa  and  SasanadevI  (G1  362). Or'er  each* of  them  is  a 
parasol  with  swans  and  a water  vessel  above  it.  Below  Dharana  is  an  elephant ; below  his  wife  a 
parrot.  Sitting  cross-legged  at  Parsva’s  feet  is  a small  male  figure,  with  elbows  sticking  out  and 
hands  turned  upright  before  him  back  to  back.  The  posture  would  be  unintelligible  without  further 
commentary,  which  we  may  draw  from  the  miniature  in  Bi'/.22yS,/^  (not  reproduced  here).  There 
the  same  small  figure  appears  clasping  the  legs  of  Parsva  as  though  to  support  him,  and  Coomara- 
swamy  (C  51)  understands  it  to  be  a Yaksa.  The  guess  is  not  unreasonable.  It  might  also  be  the 
human  part  of  the  Naga  King  Dharana’s  body.  The  representation  of  a Naga  with  a human 
body  and  head  and  a snake’s  body  behind,  while  a snake’s  head  tops  all,  is  a common  iconographic 
type.  I incline,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  small  human  body  is  the  human  part  of  Dharana’s  body, 
while  the  snake  head  belonging  to  him  appears  above  Parsva. 

Fig.  99.  Hb,84r  (cf.  Hu  74-75,  fig.  12).  Parsva’s  samavasarana.  KS  159  (Jtr  273).  On  the 
fourth  day  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month  Caitra,  under  a Dhataki  tree,  after  a six-meal  fast 
without  drinking  water,  Parsva  obtained  omniscience.  Then  he  preached  in  his  samavasarana,  which 
the  gods  erected  for  him.  For  a samavasarana  see  under  figure  80. 

A samavasarana^  may  be  either  round,  as  in  figure  80,  or  square,  as  here.  Parsva  is  represented 
with  Dharana  protecting  him,  but  many  representations  of  Parsva’s  samavasarana  omit  Dharana. 
In  all  essential  respects  this  scene  is  like  that  in  figure  80. 

Similar  subjects  are  treated  in  figures  i,  80,  92,  113,  126. 

Fig.  ioo.  Fr,66v  (cf.  Sh  pi.  II;  Plii  74,  fig.  12;  C 48,  pi.  VII.44).  ParsA^a  as  a Siddha.  KS 
168  (Jtr  274-275).  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  light  fortnight  of  the  month  Sravana,  Parsva,  at  the 
age  of  IOO,  after  fasting  a month  without  drinking  AA^ater,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Sammeta,  died. 

The  painting  is  essentially  like  that  of  MahavTra  as  a Siddha  in  Isatpragbhara  (fig.  81),  but 
Parsva  is  surmounted  by  the  seven  heads  of  Dharana,  and  on  his  throne  is  a serpent  cognizance. 

Similar  subjects  are  treated  in  figures  i,  81,  92,  114,  128. 

For  the  full  iconography  of  these  figures  and  of  the  attendants  of  the  other  Tirthankaras,  see  Johnson, 
H.  M.,  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  56,  1927.  The  iconography  in  this  painting  differs  from  Hemacandra’s  as  given 
by  Miss  Johnson. 

See  footnote  under  figure  73. 
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Plate  30 

Fig.  ioi.  Ha,97r  (cf.  C 43,  52,  pis.  111.66,  XIII. 78;  Br  figs.  3,  39).  Aristanemi  in  the 
Aparajita  heaven.  KS  171  (Jtr  276).  Aristanemi,  the  twenty-second  TTrthankara,  had  dwelt  in  the 
Aparajita  heaven  32  sagaropamas^^  (cf.  Kirfel  339) j before  descending  to  the  earth.  Aristanemi 
is  often  known  as  Nemi. 

This  painting  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  reproduced  in  our  figure  2,  but  Nemi’s  cognizance 
is  the  conch,  for  which  see  under  figure  104. 

Similar  subjects  are  represented  in  figures  2,  87,  102,  116. 

Fig.  102.  Ha,97v.  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Adoration  of  Aristanemi’s  conch;  (b)  Aristanemi 
in  the  Aparajita  heaven.  Implied  in  KS  171  (Jtr  276).  See  under  figures  loi,  104. 

The  lower  scene  is  essentially  like  that  of  figure  loi,  but  only  two  attendant  male  figures  appear 
beside  the  future  Tirthankara.  In  the  upper  scene  the  conch,  which  once  was  Krishna’s  ( see  under 
fig.  104),  rests  upon  a throne  under  a canopy.  At  the  right  is  a male  adoring  it.  The  painting  has  a 
legend  dvarikanemisvaraJankhapiirttih,  “ worship  of  the  conch  belonging  to  the  Lord  Nemi  of 
Dvarika”.  A parallel  painting  in  He,89v  (not  reproduced  here)  bears  the  legend  nemisankha, 
“ Nemi’s  conch  ”. 

Fig.  103.  Fr,67v.  Two  scenes  in  one : (a)  Aristanemi’s  birth ; (b)  Aristanemi’s  lustration  and 
bath  at  birth.  KS  172  (Jtr  276-277).  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  light  fortnight  of  the  month  Sravana, 
in  the  town  of  Sauripura,  Queen  Siva,  wife  of  King  Samudravijaya,  gave  birth  to  Aristanemi.  He 
received  his  name,  according  to  Devendra  (CA  411),  because  at  the  time  of  conception  his  mother 
saw  the  rim  of  a wagon  wheel  (nemi)  consisting  of  risfa  jewels  (the  Prakrit  arittha,  Skt.  arista, 
“ jewel  ”,  is  the  same  as  Prakrit  ritfha,  Skt.  rista,  “ a kind  of  jewel  ” ; see  s.  v.  in  PSM  ; cf.  Jo 
368,472). 

The  two  scenes  are  treated  essentially  like  the  corresponding  scenes  in  the  lives  of  Mahavira 
and  Parsva.  See  under  figures  58,  61. 

Similar  subjects  appear  in  figures  58,  59,  90,  91,  118,  119;  and  in  figures  61,  90,  119. 


Some  say  33  sdgaropanms;  Jtr  makes  the  number  36  (so  also  in  his  text). 
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Fig.  104.  He, 791"  (cf.  C 52,  pi.  XR".79).  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Aristanenii  blows  Krishna’s 
conch:  (b)  Krishna  tries  to  bend  Aristanemi’s  arm.  Implied  in  KS  172  (Jtr  277),  but  explicit  in 
Devendra  (CA  411-413).  Nemi  (Aristanemi)  was  a cousin  of  the  Hindu  hero  and  deity  Krishna 
(an  incarnation  of  Vishnu).  As  a youth  Nemi  had  enormous  strength.  Once  he  went  into  Krishna’s 
arsenal,  where  he  picked  up  Krishna’s  bow.  The  warder  of  the  arsenal  warned  him  that  no  one, 
whether  man,  god,  or  demon,  could  bend  the  bow  but  Krishna.  But  Nemi  bent  it  with  the  greatest 
ease  so  that  the  bowstring  broke,  and  the  noise  shook  the  earth  and  the  mountains.  Then  Nemi  took 
up  Krishna’s  conch  and  blew  it,  with  such  effect  that  the  worlds  of  the  gods,  men,  and  demons  were 
shaken.  Krishna  was  alarmed,  and  fearing  that  Nemi  would  rob  him  of  his  kingdom  asked  his 
brother  Baladeva  what  device  he  could  use  to  prevent  him.  Baladeva  tried  to  allay  Krishna’s  fears, 
for  he  recognized  that  Nemi  would  not  become  an  earthly  king  but  was  destined  to  be  the  twenty- 
second  Tirthankara.  Nevertheless  Krishna  remained  fearful.  One  day  he  challenged  Nemi  to  a 
test  of  strength  in  a fist  fight.  Nemi  suggested  instead  an  argument  with  words,  but  Krishna  insisted 
upon  a test  of  physical  strength.  Nemi  then  extended  his  arm,  saying  to  Krishna  that  if  he  could 
hend  down  the  arm  he  would  be  considered  the  victor.  Krishna  tried  but  failed. 

In  the  upper  register  of  our  painting  is  shown,  at  the  left,  the  conch  on  its  throne,  and,  at  the 
right,  Nemi  blowing  it.  In  the  lower  register  Nemi  stands  at  the  left  with  his  left  arm  outstretched. 
Below  the  arm  is  Krishna,  four-armed,  trying  with  two  of  his  arms  to  bend  down  Nemi’s  arm.  In 
front  of  Krishna  is  his  mace  (a  regular  attribute  of  him  as  Vishnu).  Overhead  is  the  discus  (cakra) 
of  Vishnu,  and  between  it  and  the  mace  an  object  that  looks  somewhat  like  a conch,  also  an  attribute 
of  Vishnu  (hence  of  Krishna).  At  the  bottom  is  a lotus,  also  an  attribute  of  Vishnu. 

Fig.  105.  FIe,90r.  Krishna  tries  to  bend  Aristanemi’s  arm.  Implied  in  KS  172  ( Jtr  277).  See 
under  figure  104. 

This  representation  shows  trees  and  foliage,  thus  conforming  to  Devendra’s  statement  (CA 
412)  that  the  incident  took  place  in  a garden.  Nemi  extends  his  left  arm.  Krishna  is  four-armed 
and  carries  his  mace  and  discus. 

Fig.  106.  Ha.gSr.  Krishna  and  his  wives  urge  Aristanemi  to  marry.  Implied  in  KS  172  (Jtr 
277),  but  explicit  in  Devendra  (CA  413).  Krishna  was  now  freed  of  worry  that  Nemi  would  take 
his  kingdom.  One  day  Nemi’s  father,  thinking  it  time  for  his  son  to  marry,  asked  Krishna  to  get 
Nemi’s  consent.  Krishna  asked  his  wives  to  influence  Nemi.  They  began  to  joke  Nemi  on  having 
arrived  at  a marriageable  age,  yet  remaining  unwed.  He  answered  that  there  was  no  profit  in 
associating  with  women  and  getting  married : he  preferred  to  strive  for  perfection  and  release 
from  the  cycle  of  'rebirth.  Then  Krishna  himself  went  to  Nemi.  He  pointed  out  that  all  the  previous 
Tirthankaras  had  married  and  raised  families  belore  entering  upon  the  religious  life.  Therefore, 
urged  he,  Nemi  also  should  marry  and  please  his  father.  Nemi  then  consented.  The  bride  selected 
was  Rajamatl,  daughter  of  King  Ugrasena  and  wife  of  Nemi  in  other  existences.  A variant  of  the 
legend,  told  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  II. 138  and  utilized  by  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  (C  15)  and  by 
Glasenapp  (G1  291).  has  Krishna  urge  Nemi  to  marry  in  the  hope  that  sexual  indulgence  would 
impair  his  strength. 

Our  painting  shows  a bathing  ghat  with  two  men  standing  on  steps  that  lead  down  into  the 
water.  The  one  at  the  left  is  Nemi,  for  he  carries  the  same  forehead  marking  that  Nemi  has  in 
another  painting  from  the  same  MS.  (Ha,98v,  not  reproduced  here).  His  hands  are  outstretched 
in  expostulation.  Krishna  faces  him  with  right  hand  upraised  holding  an  object  that  looks  like  a 
horn.  Behind  each  man,  on  the  top  step,  stands  a female  holding  a vessel  presumably  containing 
milk.  These  typify  Krishna’s  wives.  Our  picture  combines  two  moments  of  the  narrative  sum- 
marized above,  the  urging  by  Krishna’s  wives  and  the  urging  by  Krishna  himself. 
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Plate  32 

Fig.  107.  He,90v.  Krishna  urges  Aristanemi  to  marry.  Implied  in  KS  172  (Jtr  277).  See 
under  figure  106. 

Krishna  and  Nemi  again  appear  at  the  bathing  ghat  (notice  the  different  treatment  of  the  water). 
Krishna,  four-armed,  is  at  the  left,  Nemi  at  the  right.  Overhead  is  a canopy. 

Fig.  108.  Fr,68r  (cf.  C 52,  pi.  XIV.80).  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Aristanemi  riding  to  the 
bridal  pavilion;  (b)  Aristanemi  decides  to  leave  the  world.  Implied  in  KS  173  (Jtr  277),  but 
explicit  in  Devendra  (CA  414).  The  bride  Rajamati  was  bathed,  adorned,  and  seated  in  her  pavilion 
waiting  for  the  groom.  He,  too,  fully  adorned,  mounted  an  elephant,  and  amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
people  advanced  toward  Rajamati’s  pavilion.  Presently  he  heard  distressful  cries.  On  asking  the 
charioteer  ( although  he  was  on  an  elephant ! ) what  these  were,  he  learned  that  they  were  the  cries 
of  the  deer  and  other  animals  that  were  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  wedding  feast.  The  thought  of 
the  impending  death  of  these  creatures  produced  in  Nemi  disgust  with  the  world,  and  he  forthwith 
decided  to  enter  the  religious  life.  He  gave  his  jewels  to  the  charioteer,  had  the  elephant  turned 
around,  and  abandoned  the  bride — to  her  great  woe — while  he  prepared  to  become  a houseless 
wanderer  in  search  of  salvation. 

In  the  various  paintings  illustrating  this  important  point  in  Nemi’s  life,  there  is  apparently 
a curious  confusion  in  regard  to  his  vehicle,  which  seems  to  leave  traces  even  in  Devendra’s  narrative. 
It  is  stated  that  Nemi  went  to  his  wedding  mounted  upon  an  elephant,  yet  he  addressed  his  remarks 
to  a charioteer,  as  is  indicated  by  the  Prakrit  word  sdrahi  (Skt.  sdratJii)  which  normally  means  the 
driver  of  a chariot.  Hence  in  the  paintings  it  sometimes  happens  that  Nemi  rides  in  one  part  of  the 
scene  on  an  elephant  and  in  another  in  a chariot,  or  in  both  parts  in  a chariot. 

Our  painting  shows  at  the  top  Rajamati  seated  in  a lightly  indicated  pavilion.  Approaching 
her  is  a two-wheeled  and  one-horse  chariot  carrying  Prince  Nemi,  driven  by  a charioteer  who 
vigorously  flourishes  his  whip.  In  the  lower  register,  on  the  left,  in  a pen  are  various  animals 
which  are  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  feast.  At  the  right  is  Nemi’s  chariot,  which  now  has  turned  back. 

Fig.  109.  Ha,99r  (cf.  C 80,  pi.  XIV.80).  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Aristanemi  riding  to  the 
bridal  pavilion;  (b)  Aristanemi  decides  to  leave  the  world.  Implied  in  173  (Jtr  277).  See  under 
figure  108. 

The  representation  is  essentially  like  that  of  figure  108,  except  that  we  have  here  a case  where 
Nemi  rides  on  the  elephant  in  one  part  of  the  picture  and  on  a chariot  in  another  (see  under  fig. 
108),  and  Rajamati’s  pavilion  is  not  shown.  The  elephant’s  face  and  trunk  are  painted  like  those 
of  elephants  in  festive  and  state  use  today.  In  the  lower  register  N'emi’s  chariot  has  four  wheels 
instead  of  the  two  in  figure  108. 
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Fig.  no.  Hb,88v  (cf.  C 52,  pi.  XIV.80).  Two  scenes  in  one;  (a)  Aristanemi  riding  to  the 
bridal  pavilion;  (b)  Aristanemi  decides  to  leave  the  world.  Implied  in  KS  173  (Jtr  277).  See 
under  figure  108. 

This  full  page  illustration  gives  an  idea  of  the  importance  this  scene  holds  for  the  Jains ; it  is 
one  of  the  best-loved  episodes  in  all  Jain  hagiography.  At  the  extreme  left,  in  a pavilion  minutely 
decorated  with  floral  motifs  and  having  a peacock  on  the  overhanging  cornice,  is  Rajamati,  whose 
attitude  portrays  the  agitation  and  delight  which  Devendra  says  she  experienced  at  her  approaching 
marriage  to  so  rare  a prince  as  Nemi.  In  front  of  her  under  the  cornice  is  a maid  servant  holding 
out  a water  vessel.  Coming  towards  the  pavilion  is  the  elephant,  intricately  adorned  and  painted, 
bearing  richly  embroidered  trappings  and  a howdah.  Three  persons  sit  inside  the  howdah ; the  first, 
whose  greater  size  alone  would  show  his  superior  importance,  is  Nemi  holding  out  an  offering. 
Behind  him  is  an  attendant,  and  at  the  rear  still  another,  perhaps  a fly-whisk  bearer  (cf.  fig.  123), 
although  the  fly-whisk  is  not  visible.  Behind  the  elephant  is  a four-wheeled  chariot,  in  which  rides 
Krishna,  four-armed,  holding  discus  and  mace,  while  before  him  is  the  charioteer  brandishing  a 
whip.  At  the  bottom,  on  the  left,  is  the  pen  containing  birds  and  beasts  for  the  banquet.  In  the 
center  is  Nemi,  now  in  a chariot,  deserting  the  bride,  as  his  charioteer  urges  on  the  horse ; and 
before  him  are  two  attendants,  one  on  foot,  the  other  on  horseback.  * 

Fig.  III.  Fr,68v  (cf.  C 58,  pi.  XXXVI. 51).  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Aristanemi  gives  away 
his  possessions;  (b)  Aristanemi  plucks  out  his  hair.  KS  172-173  (Jtr  277).  Like  the  other  Tlrthan- 
karas  Nemi  gave  alms  for  a year  before  leaving  the  world.  He  was  then  honored  by  Sakra,  made 
to  sit  in  a palanquin,  carried  through  the  town  of  Dvaravati  to  a park,  where  he  dismounted  under 
an  Asoka  tree.  After  a six-meal  fast  he  tore  out  his  hair,  which  Sakra  caught.  Cf.  under 
figures  70,  73. 

The  treatment  of  these  episodes  in  Nemi’s  career  hardly  varies  from  the  treatment  of  corre- 
sponding scenes  in  the  lives  of  Mahavira  and  the  other  Tirthankaras. 

Similar  subjects  illustrated  in  figures  70,  91,  124,  and  in  figures  73,  74,  96,  112,  124. 

Fig.  112.  Ha,ioor.  Aristanemi  plucks  out  his  hair.  KS  173  (Jtr  277).  See  under  figure  iii, 
and  cf.  under  figure  73. 

The  treatment  is  essentially  that  of  figure  73. 


See  footnote  under  figure  73. 
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Plate  34 

Fig.  1 13.  Ha, 1 01  r.  Aristanemi’s  samavasarana.  KS  174  (Jtr  277).  After  54  days  of 
austerity,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month  Asvina,  under  a Vetasa  tree,  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Girnar  in  Kathiawar,  Aristanemi,  after  an  eight-meal  fast  without  drinking 
water,  obtained  the  Kevala  (supreme)  knowledge,  and  preached  in  his  samavasarana,  which  the 
gods  erected.  Cf.  under  figure  80. 

The  treatment  is  essentially  like  that  of  figure  80. 

Similar  subjects  are  portrayed  in  figures  80,  99,  126. 

Fig.  1 14.  Ha,i04r.  Aristanemi  as  a Siddha.  KS  182  (Jtr  278-279).  After  a life  of  a thousand 
years,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  light  fortnight  of  the  month  Asadha,  having  fasted  a month  without 
drinking  water,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Girnar,  the  Arhat  Aristanemi  died.  His  soul  then  went  to 
its  abode  in  Tsatprag-bhara.  Cf.  under  figure  81. 

The  treatment  is  essentially  that  of  the  corresponding  episode  in  Mahavira’s  life;  see  figure  81. 

Similar  subjects  are  depicted  in  figures  81,  100,  128. 

Fig.  1 15.  Fr,73r  (cf.  C 48,  52,  56,  pis.  VHT.48,  XIV. 83,  84,  XX.95).  Ten  Tlrthankaras. 
KS  184-203  (Jtr  280).  Between  the  stories  of  Aristanemi,  the  twenty-second  Tlrthankara,  and 
of  Rsabha,  the  first  Tlrthankara,  the  KS  gives  the  name  of  the  20  other  Tlrthankaras,  going  back- 
ward from  Nemi  to  R.sabha,  and  tells  us  the  length  of  time  elapsing  between  the  appearance  of  the 
Tlrthankaras,  but  omits  their  stories. 

The  various  MSS.  show  the  Tlrthankaras  in  groups  of  4,  10,  or  20.  A single  illustration  of 
one  type  of  representation  seems  sufficient  for  our  purposes. 

At  the  top  of  this  painting,  over  each  of  the  four  Tlrthankaras  on  the  upper  row,  is  the  spii'e 
of  his  shrine.  Only  the  figure  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  row  has  the  cognizance  indicated,  and 
this  I cannot  identify.  Each  Tlrthankara  is  apparently  in  samavasarana. 

There  follows  here  a list  of  the  24  Tlrthankaras,  with  indication  of  the  color  in  which  the  body 
of  each  is  ideally  depicted  (not  observed  in  our  paintings),  according  to  both  the  Svetambaras  and 
the  Digambaras,  and  the  cognizance  of  each,  again  according  to  the  two  divisions  of  the  Jains. 
For  the  Svetambaras  I have  taken  the  statements  in  GI  491  ; for  the  Digambaras  I have  also  taken 
the  statements  in  the  same  place,  but  supplemented  them  with  information  drawn  from  J.  Jaini, 
Outlines  of  Jainism,  1916,  table  opposite  p.  6,  and  from  a painting  belonging  to  the  library  of  the 
Bengal  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta,  being  MS,  1544  60/A3, 


Color  Cognizance 


Tlrthankara 

Svet 

Dig 

Svet 

Dig 

I. 

Rsabha  

. . . gold 

yellow 

bull 

bull 

2. 

Ajita  

. . .gold 

yellow 

elephant 

elephant 

3. 

Sambhava  .... 

. . . gold 

yellow 

horse 

horse 

4- 

Abhinandana  .. 

. . . gold 

yellow 

monkey 

monkey 

5- 

Sumati  

. . . gold 

yellow 

curlew 

curlew 

6. 

Padmaprabha  . 

. . . red 

red 

red  lotus 

red  lotus 

/• 

SuparAa 

. . .gold 

green  (or  blue) 

.vi’astika  1® 

svastika 

8. 

Candraprabha  . 

. . .white 

white  (or  black) 

crescent  moon 

crescent  moon 

9- 

Puspadanta  . . . 

white 

makara  (sea  monster) 

makara  (or  crab) 

10. 

Sitala  

. . .gold 

yellow 

h'watsa  i® 

srlvatsa  (or  pipal  tree) 

II. 

Sreyamsa 

. . .gold 

yellow 

rhinoceros 

rhinoceros  (or  Garuda) 

12. 

Vasupujja  .... 

. . . red 

red 

buffalo 

buffalo 

13- 

Vimala 

. . .gold 

yellow 

boar 

boar 

14. 

Ananta 

. . .gold 

yellow 

falcon 

ram  (or  bear) 

IS- 

Dharma  

...gold 

yellow 

thunderbolt  (or  mace) 

thunderbolt 

16. 

Santi  

. . gold 

yellow 

antelope 

antelope 

17- 

Kunthu 

yellow 

goat 

goat 

18. 

Ara 

...gold 

yellow 

nandyavarta  i® 

fish 

19. 

Main  

yellow 

water-j  ar 

water-jar 

20. 

Munisuvrata  . . , 

...black 

black  (or  blue) 

tortoise 

tortoise 

21. 

Nami  

yellow 

blue  lotus 

blue  (or  red)  lotus  (or 
asoka  tree) 

22. 

Aristanemi  . . . . 

, . . black 

black  (or  blue) 

conch 

conch 

23- 

Parsva  

green  (or  blue) 

serpent 

serpent 

24. 

Mahavira 

. . .'gold 

yellow 

lion 

lion 

See  footnote  under  figure  73.  In  an  eight-niea!  fast  there  are  three,  instead  of  two,  days  with  no  meals. 
For  these  symbols  see  under  figure  4. 
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Fig.  1 16.  Ha,iior  (cf.  C 43,  52,  56,  pis.  III. 72,  XIV. 88,  XX. 99).  Rsabha  in  the  Sarvartha- 
siddha  (or,  Sarvarthasiddhi)  heaven.  KS  206  (Jtr  281).  After  living  33  sagaropamas  (cf.  Kirfel 
339)  in  the  Sarvarthasiddha  heaven,  Rsahha  (or  Adiniitha,  or  Adlsvara),  destined  to  he  the  first 
Tirthankara,  descended  to  take  the  form  of  an  embryo  in  the  womb  of  MarudevI,  wife  of  the 
patriarch  Nahhi — in  those  days  the  institution  of  kingship  had  not  arisen — in  Iksvakubhumi,  in  the 
city  of  Ayodhya.  This  took  place  in  the  third  of  the  six  periods  of  the  present  world  cycle,  as 
recognized  by  the  Jains,  the  period  in  which  evil  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  world.  Rsahha 
became  the  first  king  of  men,  for  with  the  coming  of  evil  a king  became  necessary,  and  he  taught 
men  the  arts,  sciences,  and  crafts.  Then,  becoming  the  first  Tirthankara,  he  instituted  the  true 
religion  (see  G1  266  fif.,  and  Jo’s  translation  of  Hemacandra’s  R). 

The  representation  is  like  that  of  Mahavira  in  the  Puspottara  heaven,  in  our  figure  2. 

Similar  subjects  are  portrayed  in  figures  2,  87,  loi,  102. 

Fig.  1 17.  Ha,iiov.  The  patriarch  Nabhi  and  his  wife  MarudevI,  parents  of  Rsabha.  KS 
206-207  (Jtr  281-282).  MarudevI  is  speaking  to  Nabhi,  and  may  be  considered  to  be  telling  her 
fourteen  auspicious  dreams  to  her  husband,  just  as  Trisala,  the  mother  of  Mahavira,  told  her 
dreams  to  Siddhartha — see  our  figure  35  (from  the  same  MS.  as  the  present  painting),  which 
varies  from  this  one  in  only  the  most  minute  details.  Niibhi  himself  expounded  Marudevl’s  dreams, 
for  in  those  days,  as  the  KS  text  makes  clear,  there  were  no  dream  interpreters.  When  the  fourteen 
dreams  appeared  to  MarudevI,  the  first  of  them,  contrary  to  the  usual  order  (for  which  see  under 
figs.  6,  18-33),  was  the  bull.  Hence  the  child  was  named  Rsabha  (bull). 

The  representation  corresponds  with  that  of  Mahavira’s  parents  in  figure  35.  The  legend  of 
this  painting  is  sriadija  . sidliartliarnanidcvd. 

Fig.  118.  M 18.104, 55V  (cf.  C 56,  pi.  XX. 100).  Rsabha’s  birth.  KS  208  (Jtr  282).  On  the 
eighth  day  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month  Caitra,  MarudevI  gave  birth  to  Rsabha. 

The  treatment  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  Mahavira’s  birth  in  figure  58. 

Similar  subjects  are  represented  in  figures  58,  59,  90,  91,  103,  119. 
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Plate  36 

Fig.  119.  Fr,75v.  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Rsabha’s  birth;  {b)  Rsabha’s  lustration  and  bath 
at  birth.  KS  209  (Jtr  282).  At  Rsabha’s  birth  the  gods  honored  him  as  the  text  describes  them 
honoring  the  other  Tirthankaras.  See  under  figure  61. 

The  representation  of  (b)  corresponds  to  that  of  Mahavira’s  lustration  and  bath  at  birth  in 
figure  61. 

For  figures  treating  subjects  similar  to  (a)  see  under  figure  118;  subjects  similar  to  (b)  are 
treated  in  figures  61,  90,  103. 

Fig.  120.  Hg,ioov.  Rsabha’s  marriage.  Implicit  in  KS  21 1 (Jtr  282-283)  ; explicit  in 
R 2.735-881  (Jo  138-148).  At  this  time  there  was  still  no  institution  of  marriage.  People  were 
born  as  twins,  a male  and  a female,  destined  to  live  together  and  have  children.  But  one  day,  in 
those  steadily  deteriorating  times,  a pair  of  twins  were  playing  under  a palm  tree,  when  a fruit  fell 
and  hit  the  boy  on  the  head,  killing  him.  This  was  the  first  accidental  death.  The  girl  was  left 
alone  and  troubled.  The  other  twins  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  her  and  took  her  to  the  patriarch 
Nabhi.  He  said,  “ Let  her  be  the  lawful  wife  of  Lord  Rsabha.”  Then  Sakra,  knowing  by  his 
clairvoyant  knowledge  that  the  time  had  come  for  Rsabha’s  marriage,  approached  and  besought 
him  to  be  married.  Rsabha  knew  the  time  had  come,  and  he  consented.  Then  the  gods  made  a 
wonderful  marriage  pavilion,  and  prepared  all  the  marriage  appurtenances.  Then  Sumangala, 
Rsabha’s  twin,  and  Sunanda,  the  twin  whose  mate  had  died  accidentally,  were  bathed  and  adorned 
by  the  Apasarases ; Rsabha  was  prepared  by  Sakra ; wedding  songs  were  sung ; and  the  ceremony 
performed,  of  which  the  most  important  feature  was  the  tying  of  brides’  and  bridegroom’s  hands 
with  a string.  The  brides’  attendants  sang  songs  ridiculing  the  best  man.  Then  the  garments  of 
the  brides  and  the  groom  were  tied  together.  There  followed  songs  of  celebration.  Numerous  other 
minor  details  are  mentioned  by  Hemacandra.  Thus  was  instituted  marriage,  and  the  ceremonies 
then  observed  were  the  type  for  the  future. 

The  painting  shows  at  the  top  Rsabha  being  urged  by  Sakra  to  undertake  marriage.  In  the 
lower  half  of  the  picture  is  the  pavilion  which  the  gods  erected,  and  inside  it  stand  Rsabha  and 
one  of  his  brides  (probably  meant  to  represent  both),  with  their  hands  tied  together.  At  the  two 
sides  stand  bridesmaids. 

In  the  manuscript  the  painting  is  wrongly  labeled  kala,  “ polite  accomplishments  ”,  a title 
belonging  to  the  next  painting  in  the  MS.  (our  fig.  122),  which  has  no  label. 

Fig.  121.  Hb,ioov.  Rsabha  anointed  the  first  king.  KS  21 1 (Jtr  282).  Rsabha  was  the 
first  king,  and  with  him  the  institution  of  kingship  was  established.  Before  his  time  there  had 
been  no  necessity  for  a king,  but  in  the  steadily  declining  state  of  the  world  men  had  come  to  need  a 
ruler.  The  KS  statement  is  very  bald,  but  a full  account  is  given  by  Hemacandra  (R  2.882-911, 
Jo  148-149).  The  people  chose  Rsabha  for  their  king,  whereupon  Sakra’s  throne  shook  (cliche 
motif  when  anything  wonderful  occurs).  The  god  came  to  the  spot,  made  a golden  dais,  set  a 
throne  upon  it,  brought  water  from  the  sacred  places,  and  clothed  and  ornamented  Rsabha.  Then 
the  twins — the  people  living  at  that  period — brought  water,  but  seeing  the  Lord  so  well  clothed 
and  ornamented,  they  felt  that  it  would  be  improper  to  throw  water  upon  his  head,  and  so  they 
threw  it  upon  his  feet. 

Our  painting  shows  Rsabha  seated  on  a spired  throne ; before  him  stands  8akra,  four-armed. 
The  attributes  of  kingship  and  the  vessels  for  the  anointing  are  lacking,  but  the  legend  of  the 
painting  {adirajyabhiseka  “Adi’s  royal  consecration”)  indicates  the  subject.  This  painting  is 
hardly  an  artistic  success ; the  treatment  of  8akra’s  two  left  arms  is  especially  unsatisfactory. 
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Fig.  122.  Hg,ioir.  Rsabha  teaches  the  arts.  KS  21 1 (Jtr  282).  Rsahha  reigned  for  6,300,000 
purvas  (8,400,000  X 8,400,000)  of  years  as  king,  and  during  his  reign  he  taught  his  people  the  72 
polite  accomplishments  (kala),  of  which  writing  is  the  first,  arithmetic  the  most  important,  and  under- 
standing birds’  cries  the  last,  the  64  accomplishments  (guna)  of  women,  the  100  crafts  {silpa), 
and  the  3 occupations  (karmwi)  of  men.  In  R 2.924-984  (Jo  150-156)  more  details  are  given, 
including  especially  the  teaching  of  pottery,  carpentering  (with  painting  to  decorate  the  walls), 
and  weaving. 

In  the  painting  we  see  above  Rsabha  inventing  pottery  (see  under  our  fig.  123)  ; below,  on 
the  left,  is  the  carpentering  (or  possibly  painting  of  the  walls),  and  on  the  right  is  Rsabha  doing 
the  first  weaving. 

Fig.  123.  Ha,ii2v  (cf.  C 53,  pi.  XIV.89).  Rsabha  invents  pottery.  Implied  in  KS  21 1 (Jtr 
282)  ; explicit  in  Hemacandra  (R  2.924-951,  Jo  150-152).  The  early  citizens  suffered  from 
indigestion  because  they  ate  their  food  raw,  and  as  the  world  deteriorated  this  could  no  longer  be 
done  with  impunity.  After  offering  several  suggestions  that  proved  unavailing,  Rsabha  invented  a 
pot  (kiirnblia)  for  them  to  cook  in,  moulding  the  first  piece  over  the  boss  (kiimblia)  that  is  located 
on  each  side  of  an  elephant’s  forehead  (for  the  word  kinnbha,  see  in  the  Sanskrit  dictionaries,  or 
consult  Edgerton,  F.,  The  Elephant-Lore  of  the  Elindus,  p.  117,  New  Haven,  1931). 

In  the  painting  Rsabha  sits  upon  his  elephant,  which  is  fully  painted  and  caparisoned,  and  has 
its  trunk  upraised  as  though  trumpeting.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  first  vessel,  which  he  has 
just  moulded.  Immediately  below  the  vessel  is  the  boss  of  the  elephant’s  forehead  on  which  it  was 
shaped.  The  boss  is  conspicuously  painted.  Behind  Rsabha  is  a fly-whisk  bearer.  The  illustration 
at  the  Museum  of  Line  Arts,  Boston  (B  17.2278,89,  C pi.  XIV.  89,  not  reproduced  here)  has  a 
legend  hastimurtikakimibha  (elephant-image-pot)  ; our  painting  has  a legend  adigajendrakadahaluin 
( Adi-elephant-pot) . 

Eig.  124.  Er,77r.  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Rsabha  gives  away  his  possessions;  (b)  Rsabha 
plucks  out  his  hair.  KS  21 1 (Jtr  282-283).  After  a rule  of  6,300,000  purvas  (8,400,000  X 
8,400,000)  of  years,  Rsabha  consecrated  his  hundred  sons  as  kings,  then  distributed  alms,  and  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month  Caitra,  left  the  world  in  a palanquin  named  Sudarsana, 
and  in  a park,  under  an  asoka  tree,  tore  out  his  hair  and  entered  the  state  of  houselessness. 

The  treatment  corresponds  to  the  treatment  of  similar  events  in  the  life  of  Mahavira  in  figures 
70  and  73. 

Similar  subjects  to  (o)  are  presented  in  figures  70,  71,  91,  iii  ; similar  subjects  to  (&)  are 
presented  in  figures  73,  74,  96,  iii,  112. 

Eig.  125.  Ha,ii4r.  Rsabha  receives  the  first  alms.  Implicit  in  KS  212  (Jtr  283)  ; explicit 
in  R 3.277-302  (Jo  179-181).  After  initiation  Rsabha  fasted  for  a thousand  years,  not  from 
intention,  but  because  people  knew  nothing  about  the  correct  way  of  giving  alms.  Many  of  those 
who  had  taken  the  monk’s  vows  with  him  were  unable  to  endure  the  fasting  and  died,  and  Rsabha 
therefore  decided  to  accept  alms.  His  great-grandson.  King  Sreyansa,  recalled  from  a previous 
existence  what  constituted  proper  alms,  and  offered  Rsabha  some  jars  of  sugar-cane  juice  which 
someone  had  just  brought.  Rsabha  held  out  his  hands  to  serve  as  a receptacle,  and  Sreyansa  emptied 
the  jars  into  them.  Although  the  juice  was  much,  the  Blessed  One’s  hands  miraculously  held  it  all. 
Then  the  juice  in  the  Master’s  hands  solidified  into  a lofty  pillar,  and  on  this  Rsabha  broke  his  fast. 

In  the  painting  we  see  under  a canopy  Rsabha  standing  in  monk’s  dress  and  facing  him  Sreyansa 
in  royal  raiment.  Rsabha  has  his  broom  under  his  right  armpit,  and  in  his  right  hand  his  mouth 
cloth.  Sreyansa  presents  him  with  sugar-cane  juice  in  a jar  with  a narrow  neck  and  a flaring  mouth. 
Between  the  two  is  another  jar  falling  to  the  ground,  shaped  like  a monk’s  begging  bowl,  even 
including  the  handle,  and  on  the  ground  is  another.  Rsabha’s  hands  are  hardly  in  a position  to 
take  the  juice. 
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Fig.  126.  Ha,ii5v.  Rsabha’s  samavasarana.  KS  212  (Jtr  283).  After  a thousand  years  of 
austerities,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month  Phalguna,  outside  the  town 
Purimatala,  under  a nyagrodha  (hanyan)  tree,  following  an  eight-meal  fast  without  drinking  water, 
Rsahha  reached  the  highest  knowledge.  Then  the  gods  erected  his  samavasarana,  for  which  see 
under  figure  80. 

The  treatment  is  like  that  of  MahavTra’s  samavasarana  in  figure  80. 

Similar  subjects  are  portrayed  in  figures  80,  99,  113. 

Fig.  127.  Ha,ii6r.  Marudevi’s  omniscience.  Implied  in  KS  213  (Jtr  284)  ; explicit  in 
R 3.488-534  (Jo  194-198).  Rsahha’s  mother,  MarudevI  (or  Marudeva),  grieved  by  the  separation 
from  her  son  and  the  contemplation  of  his  sufferings  as  an  ascetic,  wept  herself  blind.  When  Rsahha 
had  come  into  his  samavasarana,  his  son  Bharata  went  to  inform  MarudevI,  and  took  her  on  an 
elephant  to  see  Rsahha.  At  the  sight  her  blindness  vanished,  washed  away  with  tears  of  joy,  and 
with  her  physical  blindness,  so  too  vanished  her  spiritual.  She  attained  to  omniscience,  and  imme- 
diately died,  thus  achieving  salvation,  the  first  person  in  this  declining  world-age  to  do  so.  Her 
funeral  rites  were  the  first  in  the  world  and  became  a model  for  the  future. 

In  the  painting  Rsahha  is  seated  at  the  left  in  a spired  shrine,  which  represents  the  square 
shrine  from  which  he  preached  in  his  samavasarana.  At  the  right  is  MarudevI  on  an  elephant 
come  to  worship  him,  holding  an  offering  in  her  two  hands.  Above  the  upraised  trunk  of  the 
elephant  is  a water  pitcher.  The  painting  has  a marginal  legend  marudeva  svdminl  gajendropari 
vandi,  “ The  Lady  Marudeva  worships  on  an  elephant  ”. 

Fig.  128.  Fr,79v.  Rsahha  as  a Siddha.  KS  227  (Jtr  285).  After  a life  of  8,400,000  purvas 
(8,400,000  X 8,400,000)  of  years,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month  Magha, 
after  a fourteen-meal  fast  without  water,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Astapada,  Rsahha  died.  See 
under  figure  81. 

The  representation  is  like  that  of  Mahavira  as  a Siddha,  figure  81. 

Similar  subjects  are  shown  in  figures  81,  100,  114. 

Fig.  129.  Hg,i02v.  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Rsahha  in  meditation;  {h)  Conquests  of  the 
Cakravartin  Bharata.  Implicit  in  KS  212-227  (Jtr  283-285)  ; explicit  in  R 3.93-123,  234-385, 
644-692;  4.1-567,  728-797  (Jo  168-170,  176-187,  208-212,  213-252,  263-266). 

In  (o)  Rsahha  stands  in  meditation,  flanked  by  two  nuns.  These  are  probably  his  daughters 
Brahml  (daughter  of  his  wife  Sumangala,  wife  of  his  son  Bahubali,  and  first  to  learn  the  alphabets) 
and  Sundarl  (daughter  of  his  wife  Sunanda,  wife  of  his  son  Bharata,  and  first  to  learn  arithmetic). 
When  Rsahha  preached  his  first  sermon,  Brahml  became  the  first  nun.  Sundarl  also  wanted  to 
become  a nun,  but  was  restrained  by  Bharata,  and  became  the  first  lay  woman ; later  (R  4.728-797 ; 
Jo  263-266)  she  became  a nun.  In  KS  215  it  is  stated  that  when  Rsabha  died,  the  community  of 
nuns  was  headed  by  Brahml  and  Sundarl. 

In  (&)  we  are  shown  Rsabha’s  son  Bharata,  the  first  Cakravartin  (universal  ruler)  on  his 
tour  of  conquest  (R  4.1-567;  Jo  213-252).  The  usual  procedure  was  for  him  to  follow  the  wheel 
(jewel)  of  empire  (cakra)  until  it  stopped.  Then  he  would  shoot  an  arrow  to  the  hall  of  the  nearby 
king,  usually  at  some  great  distance,  such  as  12  yojanas.  When  it  alighted  the  king  would  rise  in 
rage  and  seize  a weapon  to  go  attack  Bharata ; but  some  attendant  would  by  his  clairvoyant  knowledge 
recognize  that  the  arrow  had  come  from  the  invincible  first  Cakravartin,  and  would  persuade  the 
king  to  submit. 

Bharata  is  at  the  left  of  the  picture  with  the  arrow  drawn ; the  enemy  king  stands  at  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  with  shield  in  hand  and  sword  brandished  above  his  head.  Between  the  two  is  a 
smaller  figure,  which  may  possibly  be  Bharata’s  charioteer,  who  is  regularly  mentioned  in  the  text, 
but  seems  to  me  more  likely  to  be  the  minister  who  admonishes  the  king  to  yield. 
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Fig.  130.  Fr,8ir  (cf.  Sh  pi.  VI).  The  eleven  Ganadharas  of  MahavTra.  KSsth  1-2  (Jtr  286- 
287).  Mahavira  had  eleven  chief  disciples  (ganadhara) , who  founded  nine  schools  (gana).  The 
discrepancy  between  the  numbers  eleven  and  nine  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  two  cases  two  of 
the  disciples  combined  to  found  a single  school.  The  text  gives  the  names  of  the  eleven  as : Indra- 
bhuti.  the  eldest  of  the  monks ; Agnibhuti,  the  middlemost  of  the  monks ; Vayubhuti,  the  youngest 
of  the  monks;  the  others  were  Arya  Vyakta,  Arya  Sudharman,  Mandikaputra  (or  Manditaputra), 
Mauryaputra,  Akampita,  Acalabhratr,  Metarya,  and  Prabhasa.  Of  these  all  but  Indrabhuti  and 
Sudhanuan  died  before  Mahavira.  When  MahavTra  died,  Indrabhuti  became  head  of  the  order  but 
lived  only  a month,  and  following  him  Sudharman  was  head.  All  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Maha- 
vTra today  come  through  the  line  of  Sudharman,  and  the  text  ( SthaviravalT ) gives  the  line  of  pontiffs 
from  Sudharman  on.  There  are,  of  course,  variant  lines.  The  line  of  pontiffs  (sthavira)  is  carried  in 
the  text  down  to  Devarddhi,  who,  according  to  tradition,  presided  at  the  great  council  of  Mathura, 
980  or  993  years  after  MahavTra’s  death  (according  to  the  traditional  reckoning,  A.D.  452  or  465). 

The  painting  shows  seated  in  the  center  a figure  much  larger  than  the  rest,  who  may  be  taken 
for  IndrabhTTti.  Across  the  top  is  a row  of  four  monks,  across  the  bottom  another  row  of  four. 
At  the  level  of  IndrabhiTti’s  head  are  two  other  monks,  one  on  each  side.  Standing  beside 
IndrabhTTti,  in  a posture  of  reverence,  are  two  monks,  evidently  not  Ganadharas.  All  the  Ga- 
nadharas are  seated  cross-legged,  with  the  right  hand  in  the  gesture  of  exposition.  Each  has 
his  broom  under  his  right  arm,  and  on  his  bare  right  shoulder  a small  rectangular  object,  which 
may  be  taken  for  the  end  of  his  mouth  cloth.  The  whiteness  of  the  robes  is  depicted  by  white  dots 
on  a gold  background. 

Fig.  131.  617.2278,95  (cf.  C 52,  pi.  XV.95).  The  eleven  Ganadharas  of  MahavTra.  KSsth 
1-2  (Jtr  286-287).  See  under  figure  130. 

The  eleven  Ganadharas  are  of  equal  size.  They  are  arranged  in  four  rows,  of  which  the  first, 
third,  and  fourth  contain  three  each,  and  the  second  contains  two,  the  remaining  space  in  that  row 
being  occupied  by  a figuration  of  the  mystic  syllable  hrtm  (hriinkara;  cf.  C 74,  G1  385,  Br  122). 

Fig.  132.  Bi7.2277,54  (cf.  C 48,  pi.  VIII. 54).  The  eleven  Ganadharas  of  MahavTra.  KSsth 
1-2  (Jtr  286-287).  See  under  figure  130. 

The  treatment  is  much  like  that  of  figure  13 1,  but  it  is  the  fourth  row  that  contains  only  two 
Ganadharas,  and  the  remaining  space  is  now  filled  with  the  mystic  syllable  om  (omkdra),  within 
which  is  also  the  Wheel  of  Perfection  (siddhacakra)  ; for  these  symbols  see  G1  384,  Br  122. 
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. Plate  40 

Fig.  133.  322.364,107  left  (cf.  C 57,  pi.  XX. 107).  Five  of  Mahavlra’s  eleven  Ganadharas 
(and  the  nun  Candana?).  KSsth  1-2  (Jtr  286-287).  See  under  figures  85,  130. 

In  this  and  its  companion  illustration  (our  fig.  134)  are  represented  Mahavlra’s  eleven 
Ganadharas,  accompanied  by  two  other  figures,  one  a monk  and  the  other  a nun.  This  painting 
shows  three  tiers,  with  two  monks  seated  in  the  upper  tier,  two  in  the  lower,  and  one  in  the  central, 
which  last  is  done  larger  than  the  others  and  is  perhaps  meant  to  be  Indrabhuti,  the  senior  of  the 
eleven.  Beside  him  stand,  on  one  side,  a monk,  and  on  the  other  a nun,  whose  sex  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  robe  extends  up  behind  her  neck  and  head.  Who  the  monk  is  I cannot  say  ; perhaps 
he  merely  represents  all  the  rest  of  the  monks ; the  nun  might  be  Candana,  the  head  of  the  order 
of  nuns. 

Dr.  Coomaraswamy  (C  57)  takes  this  to  represent  Mahavira  with  six  of  his  Ganadharas,  and 
notes  that  this  number  with  the  six  of  the  accompanying  illustration  make  a total  of  twelve  instead 
of  eleven.  He  did  not  recognize  that  one  of  the  figures  is  a nun.  Further,  the  legend  of  the  two 
illustrations  is  merely  ii  gana,  which  would  seem  positively  to  exclude  the  presence  of  Mahavira 
in  the  group. 

Fig.  134.  322.364,107  right  (cf.  C 57,  pi.  XX.  107).  Six  of  Mahavira’s  eleven  Ganadharas. 
KSsth  1-2  (Jtr  286-287).  See  under  figure  130. 

This  painting  is  a companion  piece  to  our  figure  133,  where  it  is  discussed. 

Fig.  135.  Ha,i22v.  One  of  Sthulabhadra’s  sisters  with  the  Sthavira  Bhadrabahu  (?).  Implicit 
in  KSsth  4-5  (Jtr  287-289)  ; explicit  in  PP  6.1-4,  8.1-193,  9.55-103  (Jpa  41,  50-55,  64-66).  The 
entire  story  of  Sthfilabhadra,  his  sisters,  and  Bhadrabahu  is  of  exceptional  interest,  but  must  here 
be  confined  only  to  a summary  of  the  portions  illustrated  in  our  miniatures. 

Yasobhadra,  the  fifth  head  of  the  church  after  Mahavlra’s  death,  left  as  his  successors  Sambhu- 
tavijaya  (through  whom  the  line  of  spiritual  descent  was  later  handed  down)  and  Bhadrabahu 
(the  reputed  author  of  the  Kalpasutra,  at  least  of  the  Jinacarita,  the  portion  containing  the  lives 
of  the  Tirthankaras) . Sambhutavijaya  had  among  his  disciples  Sthfilabhadra  and  Sthfilabhadra’s 
seven  sisters. 

Before  conversion  Sthfilabhadra  had  lived  in  Pataliputra,  the  city  of  Patna  in  modern  Bihar, 
for  12  years  with  a courtesan  named  Kosa.  After  his  conversion,  he  once  undertook  as  a penance, 
during  the  four  months  of  the  rainy  season  when  monks  must  not  wander  about,  to  live  in  the 
house  of  his  former  mistress.  Despite  her  seductions  he  maintained  his  vows,  although  another 
monk  who  later  undertook  to  imitate  him  was  easily  led  astray.  About  this  time  Sambhutavijaya 
died.  The  king  of  Pataliputra  gave  this  courtesan  Kosa  to  a charioteer.  Kosa  continually  praised 
Sthfilabhadra,  and  the  charioteer,  who  thought  to  win  her  admiration,  exhibited  his  skill  at  archery 
by  sitting  down  in  a garden  and  piercing  a cluster  of  mangoes  with  an  arrow ; then  he  shot  a second 
arrow  into  the  end  of  the  first,  a third  into  the  end  of  the  second,  a fourth  into  the  end  of  the  third, 
and  continued  until  he  was  able  to  hand  Kosa  the  mangoes  without  leaving  his  seat.^“  But  Kosa 
showed  equal  skill  in  dancing.  She  heaped  up  mustard  seed  on  the  floor,  put  a needle  in  the  heap 
and  covered  it  with  flower  petals,  and  then  danced  on  the  heap  without  scattering  the  seeds  or  hurting 
her  feet  on  the  needle.  The  charioteer  was  greatly  pleased  and  promised  Kosa  any  reward  that  he 
could  give.  But  Kosa  replied  that  her  exhibition  was  nothing  wonderful,  for  it  was  merely  an 
exhibition  of  skill  acquired  by  practice,  but  Sthfilabhadra’s  deed  was  of  a different  sort,  for  he  had 
subdued  the  passions.  Upon  this  the  charioteer  adopted  the  Jain  faith  and  Kosa  became  a nun. 

A 12-year  famine  now  came  upon  the  land  of  Bihar,  and  the  Jain  community  was  scattered. 
(It  was  at' this  time  that  Bhadrabahu  is  said  to  have  led  a large  portion  of  the  community  to  the 
southern  part  of  India,  where  they  made  their  headquarters  at  Sravana  Belgola  in  the  modern 
Mysore  state,  now  the  chief  center  of  the  Digambara  Jains.) 

During  this  period  of  confusion  the  Jain  canon  was  in  danger  of  being  lost.  When  it  was  over, 
the  Sangha  (community)  reassembled  in  Pataliputra  and  collected  as  much  of  the  canon  as  the 


2”  A frequent  Hindu  fiction  motif ; cf.  Br  25,  140. 
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monks  happened  to  remember,  being  the  ii  afigas.  To  recover  the  twelfth  afiga  (the  Drstivada) 
the  monks  sent  two  of  their  number  to  Bhadrabahu,  who  was  then  in  Nepal,  commanding  him  to 
join  the  council  at  Pataliputra  and  impart  this  afiga.  Bhadrabahu  could  not  come,  because  he  was 
engaged  in  a vow  that  would  require  12  years  of  austerity.  Eventually  the  Sangha  sent  to  him  500 
monks  headed  by  Sthulabhadra  to  learn  the  Drstivada.  All  but  Sthfdabhadra  became  discouraged 
by  the  slowness  of  their  progress,  but  Sthulabhadra  succeeded  in  learning  10  of  the  14  purvas 
comprising  the  Drstivada.  By  that  time  Bhadrabahu’s  vow  had  come  to  an  end,  and  he  returned  to 
Pataliputra  accompanied  by  Sthulabhadra. 

Sthulabhadra’s  seven  sisters,  who  as  related  above  had  become  nuns,  went  to  pay  their  respects 
to  Bhadrabahu  and  asked  him  where  to  find  their  brother.  Bhadrabahu  directed  them.  When  the 
seven  sisters  approached,  Sthulabhadra  thought  to  gratify  them  with  a miracle  and  transformed 
himself  into  a lion.  They  ran  back  to  Bhadrabahu  in  fright  reporting  that  a lion  had  devoured 
Sthulabhadra.  Bhadrabahu  told  them  the  truth,  and  they  returned.  They  told  Sthulabhadra  their 
various  adventures  during  his  absence  in  Nepal,  of  which  the  most  important  concerned  the  eldest 
sister.  She  related  how  she  had  been  carried  miraculously  to  the  realm  of  the  Jina  Simandhara, 
where  she  had  been  taught  four  sacred  texts  (now  included  in  the  canon). 

When  his  sisters  had  left  him,  Sthulabhadra  went  to  Bhadrabahu  to  continue  his  lessons  and 
learn  the  remaining  four  purvas  of  the  Drstivada.  But  Bhadrabahu  declared  that  Sthulabhadra,  in 
vaingloriously  performing  a miracle,  had  shown  himself  an  unworthy  receptacle  of  the  holy 
knowledge.  At  last,  on  being  urged  by  the  Sangha,  Bhadrabahu  consented  to  teach  Sthulabhadra 
the  remaining  four  purvas,  on  condition  that  Sthulabhadra  should  not  transmit  them.  When 
Bhadrabahu  died,  Sthulabhadra  became  head  of  the  church. 

The  painting  shows  a monk  seated  on  the  usual  spired  throne,  and  standing  before  him  is  a nun, 
whose  sex  is  indicated  by  her  robe  extending  up  behind  her  neck  and  head.  The  painting  has  no 
legend,  but  seems  to  belong  to  the  story  of  Sthulabhadra.  It  comes  on  the  same  page  as  KSsth  4, 
in  which  the  names  of  Sthulabhadra  and  Bhadrabahu  are  mentioned,  and  on  the  same  page  is  the 
name  of  Sambhutavijaya,  Sthidabhadra’s  preceptor  as  well  as  the  preceptor  of  Sthfdabhadra’s  seven 
sisters. 

The  painting  might  have  any  one  of  three  interpretations:  (i)  it  might  represent  Sthula- 

bhadra’s eldest  sister  reciting  to  Sthulabhadra  the  sacred  texts  she  had  learned  from  the  Jina  Siman- 
dhara. The  acquisition  of  such  texts  is  sufficiently  important  to  justify  a painting,  but  the  suggestion 
seems  invalid,  because  the  next  painting  in  the  same  MS.  (our  fig.  137),  following  by  three  folios, 
shows  the  sisters  before  Sthulabhadra  as  a lion,  and  the  reciting  of  the  texts  acquired  by  the  nun 
did  not  come  until  after  the  sisters  had  seen  Sthulabhadra  in  his  disguise.  Or  (2)  it  might  represent 
Sthulabhadra’s  eldest  sister,  as  speaking  for  all  seven,  telling  the  adventures  of  them  all.  This 
suggestion  also  seems  invalid,  because  of  the  order  of  events  in  the  Sthulabhadra  story.  Or  (3)  it 
might  be  meant  to  show  the  eldest  sister,  speaking  for  all,  at  the  time  when  she  asked  Bhadrabahu 
where  to  find  Sthulabhadra.  This  suggestion  makes  the  order  of  illustrations  in  the  MS.  correspond 
with  the  order  of  incidents  in  the  story,  and  it  therefore  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  plausible. 
Paintings  in  other  MSS.  that  I have  seen  give  no  help. 
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Plate  41 

Fig.  136.  Fr,85v  (cf.  C 57,  pi.  XX. 123).  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Sthulabhaclra  as  a lion 
in  a cave,  with  his  sisters;  (l>)  Sthhlahhadi'a’s  sisters  before  P)hadrahahn  (or  Sthulahhadra) . Im- 
plicit in  KSsth  4-5  (Jtr  287-289),  hut  explicit  in  PP  9.55-103  (Jpa  64-66).  See  under  figure  135. 

In  the  upper  register  is  Sthiilahhadra  as  a lion,  meant  to  he  in  a cave  (better  shown  in  fig. 
137) — notice  the  curled  tail.  Before  him  stand  two  nuns,  who  typify  all  seven  sisters.  In  the 
lower  register  is  a monk  addressing  the  two  nuns. 

The  interpretation  of  the  lower  scene  is  open  to  doubt.  It  might  represent  either  (i)  the  seven 
sisters  asking  Bhadrabahu  where  to  find  Sthulahhadra;  or  (2)  the  sisters  telling  their  adventures  to 
Sthiilabhadra.  The  fact  that  it  appears  in  the  painting  below  the  scene  of  Sthulahhadra  in  the  lion 
cave  is  not  decisive ; for  in  paintings  containing  one  or  more  scenes  events  in  the  lower  register 
often  precede  chronologically  those  in  the  upper  register.  Also,  in  a parallel  painting  (B  22.364,123; 
cf.  C pi.  XX.  123)  not  reproduced  here,  the  same  two  scenes  appear  but  with  the  position  reversed. 
I am,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  that  the  lower  scene  here  shows  the  sisters  before  Bhadrabahu. 

Fig.  137.  Ha, 1251-.  Sthiilabhadra  as  a lion,  with  the  eldest  of  his  seven  sisters.  KSsth  4-5 
(Jtr  287-289).  See  under  figure  135. 

The  lion  stands  before  a mountainous  landscape.  Overhead  is  a canopy.  Only  one  sister  is 
shown,  who  would  be  the  eldest;  the  rest  appear  in  the  companion  piece  (our  fig.  138)  in  the 
same  MS. 

Fig.  138.  Ha,i25v.  Sthulabhadra’s  six  other  sisters.  KSsth  4-5  (Jtr  287-289).  See  under 
figure  135. 

This  painting  is  a companion  piece  to  our  figure  137,  and  shows  the  remaining  six  sisters. 
Note  the  variety  of  arrangement  of  dots  and  lines  to  indicate  the  nuns’  white  robes. 

Fig.  139.  Fr,86r  (cf.  C 53,  pi.  XV. 100).  The  courtesan  Kosa  and  the  king’s  charioteer. 
Implied  in  KSsth  5-6  (Jtr  288-289),  explicit  in  PP  8.170-193  (Jpa  54-55).  A part  of  the  story  of 
Sthiilabhadra,  see  under  figure  135. 

At  the  extreme  right  is  a mango  tree,  the  top  leaning  over  to  balance  the  composition.  At  the 
left  is  the  charioteer,  who  is  standing,  not  sitting  as  in  PP,  and  shooting  his  bow.  Between  him 
and  the  tree  is  Kosa  dancing,  and  below  her  right  foot  is  the  heap  of  mustard  seeds  and  the  needle, 
which  in  the  story  was  covered  with  flower  petals  but  here  is  clearly  visible.  At  the  top  are  clouds. 
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Plate  42 

Fig.  140.  Hai3iv.  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Vajra  being  given  to  his  father;  (b)  Vajra  in 
care  of  the  nuns.  Implicit  in  KSsth  4,  ii  (Jtr  288,  292-293)  ; explicit  in  PP  1 1.1-138  (Jpa  71-74). 
These  are  scenes  from  the  childhood  of  the  Sthavira  Vajra. 

The  layman  Dhanagiri,  having  vowed  to  leave  the  world,  did  so  as  soon  as  his  son  was  born. 
This  son  was  the  incarnation  of  the  soul  of  a god  who  had  heard  the  Jain  doctrine  preached  by 
Gautamasvamin.  The  child,  shortly  after  being  born,  overheard  the  conversation  of  some  women 
attending  his  mother  at  her  lying-in,  and  learned  that  his  father  had  become  a monk.  Desiring  to 
share  his  father’s  life,  the  child  determined  to  tire  out  his  mother’s  patience  by  his  bad  behavior, 
and  no  device  could  appease  him.  About  that  time  the  father  Dhanagiri  came  there  with  his 
spiritual  preceptor,  who  allowed  Dhanagiri  to  go  visit  his  former  family  and  told  him  to  accept 
whatever  was  offered  him.  When  Dhanagiri  arrived,  the  mother,  at  the  instigation  of  some  relatives, 
extended  to  him  the  child.  Dhanagiri  accepted  it  and  left.  The  child  was  preternaturally  heavy  to 
carry  and  therefore  received  the  name  Vajra  (thunderbolt).  Dhanagiri  handed  it  over  to  his 
spiritual  preceptor  (guru),  who  in  turn  handed  it  over  to  the  nuns,  and  these  last  entrusted  it  to 
the  women  at  their  lodging-house.  The  boy  then  became  a perfectly  behaved  child.  The  mother, 
seeing  the  change,  wanted  the  child  back,  but  the  women  refused  to  surrender  it.  However,  they 
allowed  the  mother  to  come  to  the  house  and  nurse  it.  Once  when  the  child  was  three  years  old, 
she  claimed  it.  Dhanagiri  would  not  surrender  it.  The  case  was  referred  to  the  king,  and  he  said 
the  child  should  go  with  whichever  one  it  would  heed.  The  mother  tried  first,  and  offered  it  play- 
things, but  the  child  ignored  them.  Then  the  father  told  it  to  take  up  the  broom  if  it  wished  to 
become  a monk,  and  Vajra  took  it. 

In  the  upper  register  is  Dhanagiri  seated  at  the  left,  and  at  the  right  is  Vajra’s  mother  handing 
the  father  the  troublesome  child.  The  child  leaps  to  his  father  with  eagerness,  seeing  fulfilment  of 
its  desire  to  enter  the  holy  order.  In  the  lower  register  is  the  child  in  care  of  a nun  ( one  nun  being 
shown  to  indicate  the  entire  number) . It  is  in  its  cradle,  which  has  a back  and  swings  in  a frame, 
the  whole  being  much  like  cradles  today  in  wealthy  homes  of  Gujarat  and  Sind.  In  the  paintings 
the  women  of  the  lodging-house  do  not  appear ; either  the  nuns  care  for  the  child,  or  else  its  mother 
suckles  it. 

Fig.  141.  317.2278,98  (cf.  C 53,  pi.  XV.98).  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Vajra  being  given 
to  the  nuns;  (b)  Vajra  in  his  cradle.  Implicit  in  KSsth  4,  ii  (Jtr  288,  292-293);  explicit  in 
PP  II.  1-68  (Jpa  71-72).  See  under  figure  140. 

In  the  upper  register  is  seated  Sihagiri,  the  spiritual  preceptor  of  Dhanagiri,  who  has  just 
delivered  the  babe  Vajra  to  a nun.  Vajra  is  seen  in  a small  circle  just  below  the  nun’s  outstretched 
arm.  In  the  lower  register  is  Vajra  in  a swinging  cradle,  attended  by  a nun. 

Fig.  142.  Hd,63r.  Three  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Vajra  in  his  cradle;  (b)  Vajra  being  nursed  by 
his  mother;  (c)  the  nuns  who  cared  for  Vajra.  Implicit  in  KSsth  4,  ii  (Jtr  288,  292-293)  ; explicit 
in  PP  11.1-168  (Jpa  71-72).  See  under  figure  140. 

In  the  upper  register  at  the  left  is  Vajra  in  his  cradle,  which  is  less  elaborate  than  those  in 
our  two  preceding  illustrations.  At  the  right  is  Vajra’s  mother  nursing  him,  having  received  the 
nuns’  permission.  At  the  bottom  are  the  nuns  who  are  charged  with  raising  Vajra. 

Fig.  143.  Hg.iiov.  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Vajra  in  his  cradle:  (b)  Vajra  chooses  his  father 
and  a monk’s  life  rather  than  his  mother  and  childish  playthings.  See  under  figure  140. 

For  (a)  cf.  figures  141&  and  142a.  For  (b)  see  end  of  Vajra  story  under  figure  140.  At  the 
left  sits  the  king  in  judgment.  Facing  him  is  Vajra’s  mother,  who  extends  a toy  horse.  Below  her 
is  Dhanagiri  holding  out  the  broom,  for  which  Vajra  is  reaching. 
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Plate  43 

Fig.  144.  Hg,ii3r.  Two  scenes  in  one : (a)  Rohagupta  and  Pottasala  debating;  (b)  defeat 
of  Pottasala’s  magic  arts.  Implicit  in  KSsth  6 (Jtr  290)  ; explicit  in  Visesavasyakabhasya  with 
Hemacandra’s  commentary  Sisyahita,  part  4,  (ed.  Hargovind  [Das  T.  Sheth],  Yasovijaya  Jaina 
Granthamala  No.  31,  pp.  781-785,  Dharmabhyudaya  Press,  Benares,  V.S.  2438  [A.D.  1911I)  ; see 
also  Leumann,  Indische  Studien,  vol.  17,  pp.  116-123,  Leipzig,  1885. 

The  reference  is  to  the  story  of  Chalnya  (sometimes  rendered  Saduluka)  Rohagnpta,  reputed 
founder  of  the  Terasiya  (Trairasika)  schism,  the  sixth  great  schism  of  the  Jain  community,  from 
which  the  Jains  claim  that  the  Vaisesika  philosophers  draw  their  origin.  He  is  said  to  have  created 
the  schism  in  V.S.  544  (traditionally,  in  Jain  chronology,  A.D.  17  or  18  ).  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  doubt  that  this  dating  is  correct,  for  KSsth  says  that  this  Rohagupta  was  a disciple  of  Mahagiri, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  in  the  third  century  B.C.  The  question  is  discussed  by  Charpentier 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Uttaradhyayanasutra,  pp.  19-20,  Uppsala,  1922.  Apparently  there  e.xisted 
more  than  one  Rohagupta.  For  the  purposes  of  our  identification  of  the  painting,  the  important 
matter  is  the  story  traditionally  associated  with  Chaluya  Rohagupta. 

Near  the  city  of  Antaranjika,  where  ruled  king  Balasrl,  was  a shrine  Bhutagrha,  in  which  was 
the  master  Srigupta.  He  had  a disciple  named  Rohagupta  (note  contradiction  of  KSsth,  which  makes 
Rohagupta  the  disciple  of  Mahagiri).  This  disciple  once,  when  coming  from  a village  to  see  his 
master,  came  to  the  city  Antaranjika,  and  found  there  an  ascetic  who  had  an  iron  liand  around  his 
stomach  and  walked  with  a staff  of  the  Jambu  tree.  The  ascetic  said  he  wore  the  band  because  his 
wisdom  was  so  great  that  he  had  to  restrain  it  lest  it  burst  his  belly,  and  he  carried  the  Jambu  staff 
because  in  the  continent  of  JambudvTpa  there  was  no  one  his  equal  in  wisdom.  He  had  a drum  sent 
around  the  city  to  offer  an  open  challenge  of  debate  to  all  comers.  Because  he  bound  his  belly  with  a 
band  and  carried  a staff,  people  nicknamed  him  Pottasala,  “ Belly-branch.”  Rohagupta,  unwisely 
failing  to  get  his  master’s  permission,  touched  the  drum  and  accepted  the  challenge  to  debate.  Then 
he  went  to  his  master  and  informed  him.  The  master  said  he  should  have  let  Pottasala  alone,  but 
since  he  had  touched  the  drum,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  ahead.  This  Pottasala,  he  said,  even 
if  worsted  in  argument,  still  had  seven  magic  arts,  with  which  to  overwhelm  an  opponent,  namely, 
the  scorpion,  the  serpent,  the  mouse,  the  doe,  the  female  wild  hog,  the  crow,  and  the  potakl  ( for 
which  Leumann  says  “ thrush  ” ; the  commentary  merely  says  sakiinika,  “ relating  to  birds  ”).  But 
the  master  gave  him  the  formulae  for  calling  to  his  aid  seven  counter  magic  arts : the  peahen,  the 
female  mongoose,  the  cat,  the  tigress,  the  lioness,  the  she-owl,  and  the  tivdi  (for  which  the  com- 
mentary offers  the  doubtful  Sanskritization  tildvakl;  I do  not  know  the  meaning).  And  he  also 
gave  him  his  charmed  broom  to  use  in  case  Pottasala  should  produce  another  magic  art.  If  he  would 
wave  this  broom  over  the  head  of  the  magic  art,  even  Indra’s  magic  would  not  prevail  against  him. 
The  debate  was  held  before  the  king,  and  the  subject  was  the  number  of  categories  of  substances. 
Rohagupta  maintained  that  instead  of  the  usual  two  recognized  by  the  Jains,  which  are  jJva  (living) 
and  ajlva  (not-living),  there  was  also  a third,  the  nojiva  (neither  living  nor  not-living)  such  as  the 
pet  cuckoo  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  tail.  Rohagupta  won  the  argument,  and  then  Pottasala 
called  on  his  magic  arts.  But  each  was  successfully  routed  by  the  counter  magic  art.  Finally 
Pottasala  produced  as  a surprise  the  she-ass  magic  art  (cf.  Br  4),  but  Rohagupta  waved  the 
broom  over  its  head,  and  the  magic  art  turned,  dunged  and  urinated  upon  Pottasala,  and  fled. 
Rohagupta  was  left  victor.  There  is  a sequel  in  which  the  master  refutes  Rohagupta’s  heresy  of 
the  third  substance,  although  Rohagupta  refuses  to  recognize  his  error. 

In  the  upper  part  is  the  king  seated  on  his  throne.  Before  him  in  attitudes  of  respect  sit  the 
two  opponents.  Rohagupta  is  above,  and  is  dressed  as  a Jain  monk ; his  broom  under  his  left 
armpit.  Pottasala  is  below  him,  and  is  dressed  as  a layman.  The  two  are,  of  course,  understood  to 
be  sitting  side  by  side. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  painting  are  several  pairs  of  magic  arts  opposed  to  each  other.  The 
peahen  is  at  the  left  with  the  scorpion  beside  her.  At  the  bottom  on  the  right  are  the  snake  and  the 
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mongoose.  Above  them  are  the  owl  and  the  crow,  and  another  bird,  presumably  the  potdkl,  although 
its  opponent  is  not  shown.  The  other  magic  arts  are  not  represented. 

Fig.  145.  317.2277,61  (cf.  C 48,  pi.  VIII.61).  A Sthavira.  KSsth  13  (Jtr  295).  At  the  end 
of  the  KSsth  the  compiler  pays  his  reverence  to  a number  of  Sthaviras,  in  the  last  few  verses 
selecting  especially  Jambu,  Nandita,  Desiganin,  Sthiragupta,  Dharma,  and  Devarddhi. 

In  a temple  sits  a monk  (probably  not  a Jina  as  stated  in  C 48;  cf.  folios  48  and  54  from 
same  MS.,  and  our  figure  132,  where  the  iconographic  difiference  between  Tirthankaras  and  Sthaviras 
is  made  clear).  He  holds  a rosary  in  his  right  hand  in  a gesture  often  characteristic  of  pious  Jains 
in  pose  today.  Around  his  head  is  a pointed  halo,  frequently  used  with  Sthaviras  (see  figs.  82,  132), 
and  below  his  throne  is  a lotus  (cf.  fig.  82).  On  the  roof  are  two  peacocks. 

The  painting  might  represent  under  a single  figure  the  entire  series  of  Sthaviras,  or  it  might 
represent  the  selected  group  the  author  chooses  to  name,  or  it  might  represent  the  celebrated  De- 
varddhi, the  codifier  of  the  Svetambara  canon  (A.D.  452  or  465). 

Fig.  146.  Fr,94r.  Mahavira  as  a Siddha.  KSsam  i (Jtr  296).  Mahavira  taugbt  the  Samacari 
(rules  of  conduct  for  monks  during  the  rainy  season). 

The  representation  is  like  that  of  figures  in  three  other  folios  of  the  same  MS.,  nos.  6iv,  6yr, 
and  75r,  not  reproduced  here,  and  appears  here  merely  in  connection  with  Mahavira’s  name. 

Fig.  147.  322.364,124  (cf.  C 57,  pi.  XXI.124).  Indrabhuti  Gautama  (?).  KSsam  3 ( ?) 
( Jtr  297).  The  Ganadharas,  of  whom  Indrabhuti  Gautama  was  the  chief,  are  mentioned  in  section  3 
of  the  text. 

The  painting  comes  in  the  MS.  just  at  the  beginning  of  KSsam  and  bears  a legend  gotania, 
which  would  indicate  that  it  concerns  Indrabhuti  Gautama.  It  could  then  be  understood  to  show 
Indrabhuti  Gautama  transmitting  to  his  followers  the  rules  of  the  Samacari,  which  he  had  received 
from  Mahavira.  However,  the  scene  is  so  closely  analogous  to  those  of  Mahavira  preaching  the 
Samacari  (fig.  150)  that  it  is  possibly  wrongly  labeled  in  the  MS. 

Under  a canopy  sits,  at  the  left,  a monk  preaching.  Facing  him  are  two  male  figures,  the  one 
at  the  top  lieing  a layman,  the  one  at  the  bottom,  who  would  be  on  the  Teacher’s  right,  being  a monk. 
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Plate  44 

Fig.  148.  Hg,i32v.  Two  scenes  in  one:  (a)  Rules  of  concourse  of  monks  and  nuns  during 
rainy  season;  (b)  rules  of  concourse  of  monks  and  laywomen  during  rainy  season.  Ksam  38-39 
(Jtr  303).  During  the  Paryusana  it  is  not  allowed  that  at  the  same  place  there  should  stand 
together  one  monk  and  one  nun,  one  monk  and  two  nuns,  two  monks  and  one  nun,  nor  two  monks 
and  two  nuns.  But  if  there  be  a fifth  person,  a male  or  female  novice,  or  if  the  place  is  open  to 
view  or  doors  open  on  it,  then  they  may  stand  there  together.  The  same  rule  applies  to  one  monk 
and  one  laywoman,  and  the  other  combinations  mentioned  in  the  case  of  nuns.  But  if  a fifth  person 
be  present,  an  elder,  male  or  female,  or  the  other  conditions  be  met,  then  they  may  stand  there 
together. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  painting  we  have  the  minimum  number  for  monks  and  nuns ; that  is, 
two  monks  on  the  left,  faced  by  two  nuns  on  the  right — whose  hands  are  in  a gesture  of  respect  to 
the  monks,  for  monks  are  always  superior  to  nuns — and  the  fifth  person  present  between  them,  a 
male  novice. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  painting,  we  see  the  minimum  number  of  monks  and  laywomen.  The 
two  monks  are  at  the  right,  and  facing  them  are  the  two  laywomen.  In  the  center  is  a novice, 
apparently  female.  The  text  calls  for  an  elder,  but  the  painting  does  not  seem  to  conform. 

Fig.  149.  Hg,i4iv.  Monks,  nuns,  and  layfolk  during  the  rainy  season.  KSam  entire,  with 
especial  reference  to  KSam  59  (Jtr  309).  While  farmers  carry  on  their  seasonal  occupation,  monks 
and  nuns  are  restricted  in  their  rules  of  begging  and  of  travel,  and  are  urged  to  especial  care  of  their 
conduct  toward  one  another.  If  there  occurs  dissension  among  them,  the  junior  must  always  ask 
forgiveness  of  the  superior.  During  the  Paryusana  there  is  usually  a great  deal  of  preaching. 

The  meaning  of  the  painting  is  not  entirely  clear.  At  the  top  is  a farmer  with  a bullock ; 
possibly  he  is  engaged  in  some  agricultural  pursuit.  At  the  right  is  a monk,  who  is  possibly  out 
begging.  In  the  center  a nun  is  seated,  while  another  nun  kneels  before  her  apparently  asking 
forgiveness.  A third  nun  stands  behind  the  second.  At  the  bottom  are  three  layfolk,  of  whom  the 
one  in  the  center  is  a man.  The  sex  of  the  other  two  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but  I believe  the  one 
at  the  right  is  a woman  and  the  one  at  the  left  a man. 

Fig.  150.  Fr,io8v.  Mahavira  preaching  the  Samacari.  KSam  64  (Jtr  311).  At  the  end  of  the 
Samacari  it  is  stated  that  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahavira  delivered  this  discourse,  called  the 
parymanakalpa,  in  the  town  of  Rajagrha,  in  the  caitya  (shrine)  Gunasilaka,  surrounded  by  many 
monks,  nuns,  laywomen,  gods,  and  goddesses. 

Mahavira  sits  on  a spired  throne  lecturing,  mouthcloth  in  hand.  On  a lower  seat  before  him 
is  a monk  receiving  the  instruction.  Our  figure  151,  a companion  to  this,  shows  the  rest  of  the 
audience. 

In  many  variants  Mahavira  sits  facing  forward  in  an  elaborate  representation  of  the  shrine 
Gunasilaka  with  spires  and  semispires,  surmounted  by  a banner,  and  monkeys  and  parrots  seated 
on  the  roof.  The  Tirthankara  may  be  in  full  ornament  as  in  a samavasarana.  An  example,  not 
reproduced  here,  is  B 17.2277,72  (C  48,  pi.  IX. 72). 

Fig.  151.  Fr,i09r.  Part  of  Mahavira’s  audience  as  he  preached  the  Samacari.  KSsam  64 
(Jtr  31 1).  See  under  figure  150. 

This  illustration  is  a companion  scene  to  figure  150  and  shows  the  rest  of  Mahavira’s  audience. 
In  the  top  row  are  three  laymen  (or  gods)  seated  upon  cushions;  in  the  middle  row  are  three 
laywomen  (or  goddesses)  ; and  on  the  bottom  row,  occupying  seats  of  the  type  commonly  used 
today  by  monks  and  nuns,  are  three  nuns.  It  seems  preferable  to  understand  the  audience  as 
monks,  nuns,  laymen,  and  laywomen,  which  together  constitute  the  fourfold  Sangha,  rather  to  see 
in  any  of  the  figures,  gods  and  goddesses. 
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Fig.  152.  Fr,  cover.  The  fourteen  lucky  dreams.  See  under  figures  6,  18-33. 

This  is  the  cover  to  the  Freer  Gallery  MS.  of  the  Kalpasutra.  It  is  of  cloth,  lacquered  and 
painted.  The  cover  boards  seem  to  be  contemporary  with  the  manuscript  and  quite  possibly  were 
executed  by  the  same  artist ; note  that  the  textile  design  of  the  goddess  Sri’s  dhoti  here  is  identical 
with  that  in  our  figure  18,  which  is  from  the  same  manuscript. 

The  colors  are  slightly  different  in  tone.  The  difference  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  different 
backgrounds  on  which  the  pigment  was  applied.  The  difference  in  the  reds,  again,  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  artist  had  at  his  command  two  different  shades  of  that  color  (see  Br  126).  For 
a reproduction  of  a page  from  this  same  manuscript  (Fr)  in  full  color  see  Br,  plate  12  (facing 
p.  138). 
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(This  index  is  not  meant  to  be  complete,  and  only  partly  duplicates  entries  in  the  List  of  Illustrations,  pp.  S-io.) 


A 

Abbreviations,  2-4 
Alms  instituted,  52 
dinallkrida,  32 
Archery,  unusual  skill  at,  55 
arista  jewel,  45 

Ascetic,  Hindu,  manner  of  depicting,  43 
asfamangala,  8 auspicious  objects,  12 
Auspicious  dreams,  guarded  from  ill  omens,  23 
avadhi  knowledge,  14 


F 

Fasts,  34,  48,  52  f. 

Five-fire  penance,  41  f. 

Five  persons  make  a permissible  concourse,  63 
Flowers,  rain  of,  34 
Funeral,  first,  53 

G 

Ganadharas,  54,  55 

H 


B 

Banquet,  32 
Bath  scenes,  24  fif. 

Beauty,  marks  of,  19 

Bedroom  appurtenances,  13,  18,  30 

bhadrasana,  12  et  passim 

Bibliography  (chief  sources),  3 

Birth  festival,  31,  42 

Birth  scenes,  ii,  30,  42,  45,  50  f. 

Bulls,  crystal,  31 


c 

Cakravartin’s  method  of  conquest,  53 
Candana,  35,  55 

Canon,  confusion  and  loss  of,  55  ff. 
Chatthi,  Mother,  31 
chatthJjdgarana,  31 
Cognizances  of  Tirthankaras,  49!. 
Colors  of  Tirthankaras,  49 
Conch,  of  Krishna  and  Nemi,  45 
Cradle  equipment,  30,  59 
culha  “ fireplace,”  26 


D 

Dancing,  13,  14,  30,  31 
of  courtesan  Kosa,  55,  58 
darpana,  12 

Descent  from  heaven,  scenes  of,  ii 
Diamond  Cup,  34 
Dikkumarls  (56),  30,  31 
divati  festival,  40 
Drstivada,  56 


E 

Early  Western  Indian  School  of  miniature  painting,  iii 
age  of,  2 

characteristics  of,  i 
Elephants,  19 

painted  for  ceremonial  purposes,  47 
Embryo,  transfer  of  from  Devananda  to  Trisala  15,  18 


Hair  dressed  with  flowers,  25 

Harinaigamesin,  15,  18 

Head  ornament  above  Tirthankara’s,  39 

Heaven,  prenatal  scenes  of  Tirthankaras  in,  ii,  41,  45, 

50 

Heresies,  Jain,  61 
hrlnikdra  symbol,  54 


I 

Iconography,  Jain,  44,  62 

Initiation  scenes  of  Tirthankaras,  ii,  34,  43,  48,  52 
Interpretation  of  dreams  unknown  in  Rsabha’s  time,  50 
Isatpragbhara,  39,  44 

J 

Joy  and  sorrow,  how  differentiated  in  queen’s  pose, 

29.  30 


K 

kalds,  taught  by  Rsabha,  5 1 f . 
kalasa  symbol,  12 
Kalpasutra,  literary  history  of,  i 
divisions  of,  4 
Kingship  instituted,  51 
Krishna,  15,  45  ff. 

kumbha  “ pot,”  “ boss  on  elephant’s  forehead,”  52 


L 

Landscape,  without  human  figures.  24 
Lustration,  scenes  of  Tirthankaras’,  31,  42,  45,  51 

M 

Magic  arts,  61 

Manuscript  sources  of  illustrations,  2 
Marriage  instituted,  51 
matsyayugma  symbol,  12 
Meru,  Mount,  bends  before  Mahavlra,  31 
mesdlagarana,  33 

Monk,  how  distinguished  in  iconography  from  Tlr- 
thankara,  39,  62 
Moon,  how  depicted,  21 
Musical  instruments  and  musicians,  14,  29,  30 
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N 

Nagas,  41  ff. 

Naigamesa,  IS 
Naigameya,  15 
nandyavarta  symbol,  12 
navanidhi,  28 

Nirvana  scenes  of  Tirthankaras,  ii,  39,  44,  49,  53,  62 
nisdlagaramiin,  33 


omkdra  symbol,  54 


o 


p 

pancakalyanaka  “ five  auspicious  events  ” of  TTrthan- 
karas’  lives,  ii,  42 
Patriarchs,  in  age  of  innocence,  50  ff. 

Peacock,  as  Harinaigamesin’s  vehicle,  18 
Polite  accomplishments  {ka!d),  51 
Pose,  of  king  in  full  dress,  23 
of  king  in  “ undress,”  24 
Purification  ceremonies,  32 


rista  jewel,  45 


R 


S 

sakrastava  “ Sakra’s  hymn  of  praise,”  14 

samavasarana  scenes,  ii,  38,  44,  49,  53,  63 

Saudharma  Kalpa  heaven,  13 

Serpent,  descending  from  sky,  41 

Sex,  how  distinguished  in  painting,  i,  13,  18,  25 

Sex  indulgence  impairs  strength,  46 

siddhacakra,  54 

Siddhasila,  39 

Slaughter  of  animals  produces  Nemi’s  disgust  with 
world,  47 


Spired  throne  of  honor,  ii 
Sravana  Belgola,  55 
srlvatsa  symbol,  12 

Staff,  carried  by  boys  and  by  cowherds,  32 
sthdpandcdrya,  39,  40 
Sudharma  council-hall  of  Sakra,  13 
Sugar-cane  juice  as  the  first  alms,  52 
svastika  symbol,  12 
Symbols,  12 

T 

Teacher,  TIrthankara  represented  as,  ii 
Throne,  see  bhadrasana 
see  spired  throne  of  honor 
tilaka  mark,  i,  19,  23 
Toilet  scenes,  24  ff. 

Toy  horse,  59 

Twins,  in  age  of  innocence,  50  ff. 

U 

uttardsanga  attitude  of  respect,  14 

V 

Vaisesika  philosophy,  61 
vardhamdnaka  symbol,  12 
vedantya  karma,  37 
Vertical  perspective,  14,  26 
Vishnu,  46 

w 

Water,  how  represented,  41 

Whiteness  of  monks’  garments,  how  represented,  i,  12 

Y 

Yaksa,  44 


